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Non-Parasitic Pruritus in Dogs 
DISCUSSION BY THE CENTRAL VETERINARY 
SOCIETY* 


to dis- } Miss Joan O. Josnua (Finchley): Having been brought up to 
Irrenice BH believe that almost all cases of pruritus in dogs could be traced to 
oie some infestation with external parasites, I have found it necessary 


during the last three years—more particularly the last two—to 
re-arrange my ideas on this subject. I think most practitioners in 
small-animal practice will agree with me that there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the number of itching dogs presented for 


from 


le-time 


' = treatment which show no evidence of any of the parasitic infections 
a of the skin, nor do they fall into any of the definite categories 
ossibl of “ the non-parasitic skins,” in fact in many cases it is most difficult 
ch pee: to find any lesions at all to account for the symptoms. 

ie In spite of this I still make it a rule to examine every dog presented 


with skin irritation most carefully for any evidence of ecto-parasites ; 
if even the slightest evidence of such infestation is found, the patient 
is treated for such parasites before any other diagnosis is made or 
line of treatment adopted. 

I find myself to-day in the awkward predicament of one asked to 
speak on an interesting clinical subject about which few of us appear 
to have any very definite knowledge and all I can do is to try to 
arrange my own purely clinical observations in some sort of order 
in an attempt to put up skittles for the rest of you to knock down 


which 
ich in 
vide a 

work 
of 


P= and to stimulate a lively discussion from which I hope to learn 
public something about this subject. 
in MetHops OF MANIFESTING PRURITUS 
ork. First of all I should like to detail the ways in which dogs give 
ithout § evidence of skin irritation. This may seem unnecessarily elementary 
1 this § but I have come to the conclusion that a careful study of this point 
their § will often assist one in classifying—I will not go so far as to say 
earch § making a differential diagnosis between—the types of case falling 
into the category under consideration. For example, we all know 
that the dog infested with fleas usually indulges in a mixture of 
ON. scratching and biting, while a sarcopt case rarely bites anywhere 
except the feet, but indulges in intense and incessant scratching. 
The manifestations of pruritus I have observed in non-parasitic 
cases are as follows :— 
1. Scratching—May be confined to certain areas of the body or 
> may be aimless and generalised, the latter suggesting a widespread 
irritation of the skin surface. ‘Scratching may be of the intense type, 
usually confined to one or two specific areas, and gives the impression 
led that the dog urgently desires to relieve an acute localised itch. On 
the other hand, one meets dogs which indulge in gentle, contemplative 
—— scratching of various body areas at times when there is nothing to 
distract their attention, and I often get the impression that these dogs 
rine have merely a mild irritation which results in a pleasurable sensation 
ver when scratched. 
2. Rubbing.—Again this may be local—as in otitis externa or lip- 
fold eczema—or generalised, when the animal utilises any object 
28 such as furniture to aid the friction. Such dogs are usually par- 
ticularly irritable along the back and flanks and give a well-defined 
response to any stimulation of these areas of skin. 
18 3. Biting, licking, etc-—Again I would divide this into two classes ; 
23 firstly, the urgent biting or licking of a localised area to relieve acute 
12 irritation and/or soreness ; secondly, the type which I believe to 
——— [§ be in the nature of a habit such as the persistent licking of the inside 
of the thighs met in Pekes and Wire Fox Terriers and the nibbling 
73 of the legs which I have. so frequently met in Chows. 
Causes 
86 Here I come to pure conjecture since comparatively little work 
73 seems to have been done on this aspect of skin disease in dogs, 
especially since the type mainly under consideration is largely of 
—— war-time incidence. I am hoping that Mr. Worden may be able 
q to help us here, even if only by suggesting lines on which to work 
in the future. 
A. Diet.—This is obviously the first thing that comes to mind 
when dealing with a condition so prevalent during a time of difficulty 
— *At the meeting held at the Conway Hall, London, W.C.1, 
ain) November 2nd, 1944, 


in feeding domestic pets. I am convinced that it is a factor involved 

in a large percentage of pruritus cases, but whether it is an actual 

deficiency, or merely lack of balance, I do not pretend to know. 
One factor that I believe to be deficient in the present canine 


dietary is fat. I believe I am correct in thinking that horse muscle 
tissue contains far less fat than does that of the ox. If this is so it 
is significant that many dogs are presented for examination having 
an exceptionally dry skin surface and brittle coat. 

Recently the lesser known factors of the vitamin B complex have 
been considered to be involved in certain non-parasitic skin con- 
ditions, notably of the seborrhoeic type. I have so far not used 
brewer's yeast in the treatment of this type of case, but hope to have 
the opportunity to do so shortly. Again, | hope Mr. Worden will 
deal with this aspect of the subject in detail. If, as I believe, diet 
is a causal factor, it is borne out by the fact that most of these pruritus 
cases are occurring in dogs of middle life and over, although I have 
seen it in puppies of seven to eight months old—but only compara- 
tively rarely. 

I hope Mr. Worden is also going to say something on the subject 
of photosensitising diseases, a matter about which I know nothing, 
except that certain types of skin lesions are found in these conditions. 

B. The second factor I am going to mention will probably prove 
to be highly controversial, but I do believe that it may be a causal- 
factor in at least a percentage of the cases under discussion. It is a 
psychological one, namely, boredom. Having watched many Chows 
happily chewing their legs with every evidence of enjoyment, I 
am convinced that in many dogs scratching and biting or licking 
certain areas of skin is nothing more than a habit of the nail-biting 
order in children. The reason for the increase in these habits is, I 
suggest, the war-time life of many dogs. Having developed canine 
mentality to such an extent that they are now highly intelligent com- 
panions it is to my mind only reasonable that dogs should now 
require a degree of mental occupation and it is obvious to anyone 
that many dogs are now left to their own devices for a considerable 
part of the day. Not only this, exercise is now reduced to a 
rapid walk to the corner and back once or twice daily with no interest 
to engage the dog’s attention. Add to this the fact that most people 
are too tired to attempt to play with their dogs or even to groom 
them during their short time at home and it is no wonder that the 
animal is driven in upon itself during its long hours alone. It needs 
only some ordinary local irritation such as a grass seed embedded in 
the coat, a bit of grit between the pads, etc., to start the dog on the 
pleasurable occupation of licking and chewing which soon becomes 
a habit in the absence of any other distraction or the owner’s presence 
to check it. Possibly a far-fetched theory, but I put it up for you to 
shoot at. You may ask why do not kennel dogs do this, but I would 
say that those dogs habitually kennelled do not require the mental 
stimulus to the same extent that purely companion dogs do: their 
day consists of more or less regular routine, with proper attention 
to their creature comforts. Add to this that most kennel dogs lead 
a more natural breeding life and I think you will see what I mean. 

You may wonder that I do not mention lack of grooming as a 
cause, but oddly enough I have encountered far fewer unkempt dogs 
during the last two or three years than I did at the outset of the war. 
It may be a factor in some cases, but I believe comparatively few. 


Types oF Non-parasitic Prurirus Cases 

1. Hyperaemia.—Seen mainly in white or largely white dogs, 
the symptoms are those of scratching and rubbing, usually intense 
but not so insistent as in sarcopt infestation. The skin of white- 
coated areas is seen to be markedly pink, especially if coloured- 
coated areas of skin are available for comparison. In severe cases 
the skin may actually feel hot. Areas of self-inflicted eczema are 
common complications. The ear-flaps and visible integument of the 
external ear may also be hyperaemic. In long-standing cases, the 
skin may become slightly thickened and assume a dusky red appear- 
ance. The coat covering such areas is sparse, the individual hairs 
are coarse and brittle and there is a marked absence of undercoat. 

I find that such cases usually respond to the following line of 
treatment: externally, one or more baths at weekly intervals, using 
as shampoo } oz. sol. picis. carb. to 1 pint of soap lather, preferably 
made from soap flakes of good quality ; this should be rinsed out 
thoroughly. I am indebted to Miss Hernaman-Johnson for this 
treatment which she was using when I was with her as a student and 
which I have used consistently since qualifying. I find it a soothing, 
cleansing and pleasant shampoo for nea ly all types of non-parasitic 
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skin irritations. If there are acutely inflamed local areas I use lot. 
calamine with one-third of a lotion containing zinc oxide, starch 
and spirit or ung. benzocaine (zinc ointment base). The most 
important aspect of treatment in these cases is, in my view, the 
administration of calcium lactate, grains 5 to 10 t.i.d.; the response 
to calcium therapy is usually most satisfactory. 

2. Itchy ears and skin encountered in Peke puppies—I have never 
found any lesions other than self-inflicted areas of hyperaemia, but 
these pups start to scratch ears and skin like mad when six to twelve 
weeks old. I have run the whole gamut of treatments without feeling 
that any is of particular avail. Fortunately, they grow out of it if 
one can keep the owner’s confidence for the necessary length o 
time ! 

3. Skin irritation in adult dogs, Pekes especially, associated with 
the appearance of varying numbers of infected sebaceous glands.—In 
these cases there is usually severe scratching and in general no 
lesions are seen with the exception of one or more (I have seen as 
many as 30 at one time on one dog) infected sebaceous follicles. I 
have found no specific line of treatment valuable but usually recom- 
mend frequent baths and deal with the infected sebaceous glands as 
they develop. I should be most grateful to hear of a satisfactory 
treatment for this condition. I would also ask, which comes first, 
the itch or the infected follicle ? 

4. What I call “ cerumenous ”’ dogs.—These animals may be pre- 
sented for otitis externa, pedal eczema or persistent licking of the 
inside of the groin. Breed incidence is the thinner-skinned terriers, 
Bedlingtons, Wire Fox Terriers and, occasionally, Sealyhams. I have 
found it interesting to examine a dog presented for one of the above 
conditions and which is found, say, to have some ear irritation due 

urely to excessive cerumen secretion—I often find that that dog 

as an excess of cerumen deposited in the interdigital fossa, matting 
the fine hair and acting as a focus of irritation ; similarly, the integu- 
ment between the pads may be stained with cerumen, as also the soft 
fine hair on the inside of the stifle region. This excessive secretion 
of cerumen undoubtedly causes local pruritus and it would be inter- 
esting to know the mechanism of this cerumenous condition. I have 
recently been using “ Nizin ” (B.W.), one tablet (grains 4) to 2 gallons 
of water, as a dressing for cerumenous ears and find it most helpful ; 
I hope to have the opportunity of trying it out for pedal eczema of 
this type, the disadvantage here being possible toxicity from licking. 

In these cases, treatment is usually merely local. 

5. Dry skins, showing no lesions —Many dogs are presented which 
are said to scratch continuously and which certainly react to a scratch 
stimulus but which show no lesions nor even hyperaemia. Occasion- 
ally a few flakes of desquamated skin may be seen and, sometimes, a 
small area of hyperaemic skin on each buttock. Undercoat is usually 
deficient in quantity and quality or even absent in these cases, but 
the top coat, though dry, is of fairly good quality. Areas of alopecia 
may be found, presumably due to mechanical removal of the hairs. 
These are the cases which I believe may be due to a simple fat defi- 
ciency and I find that a most useful treatment is the administration 
of ol. lini. ; I usually prescribe 120 m. in the food on alternate days. 
No effect is seen for three to four weeks but most cases respond 
satisfactorily in four to six weeks. Grooming and baths may usefully 
aid this treatment. 

In dealing with cases with no lesions, it is essential to rule out 
what I may term physiological causes of pruritus. The first of these 
is obviously normal moult, sometimes unduly prolonged these days, 
and also responding to thorough grooming and ol. lini. . Another is 
the “ half-coated ”’ dog, i.e., a cross between smooth and wire types 
of coat, and which is always in a state of moult, occasionally associated 
with irritation. 

The third physiological cause that I recognise is that irritation 
met particularly in long-coated bitches during the period three to 
seven weeks after oestrus, occurring both in pregnant bitches and 
those that show a marked pseudo-pregnancy cycle. The irritation 
results in persistent scratching and mechanical removal of hair from 
the whole length of the mammary glands before the onset of lactation. 
Owners of such bitches are often alarmed and suspect skin trouble 
of some sort. 

The incidence of this lesionless type of pruritus seems to be wide- 
spread and I have seen it in dogs with every type of coat. 

The remaining non-parasitic pruritus cases within my scope this 
afternoon fall into already recognised groups and I shall deal with 
these only cursorily. 

6. Staphylococcal infection—Usually, pustular eruptions in local- 
ised areas which, in some cases, seem to be quite non-irritating, but 
in many dogs do give rise to a greater or lesser degree of pruritus. 
Such cases respond well to staphylococcal toxoid, combined with 
ordinary local applications of which I find hydrogen peroxide to be 
very useful. 

7. Streptococcal infection—I must confess ignorance here, since 
I have seen few cises I could clearly attribute to this cause, although 
I have heard that lesions and a pruritus comparing with those met 


in sarcopt infection do occur. I have found a degree of desquamation 
in cases which I have diagnosed as sub-acute or chronic streptococcal 
infect‘on, but never more than I should expect to accompany any 
similar departure from normal health. 

eborrhoea.—A bug-bear to most clinicians and many Spaniel 
. I need not describe the lesions—or the smell !—and can 
only say that I find salicylic dressings useful as a local application 
and hope to try out the vitamin B complex when the opportunity 
arises. I should appreciate enlightenment on the localised condition 
usually confined to the perineum, buttocks and tail of Spaniels par. 
ticularly, in which there is alopecia, a thickening of the skin and a 
shiny, blackish appearance. There appears to be a good deal of 
associated pruritus. Of treatment I can say nothing: I have so far 
failed completely. 

9. The alopecia and myxoedema of so-called hypo-thyroid cases.— 
Occasionally the myxoedematous areas of skin appear to be the source 
of acute pruritus, yet often in similar cases this does not occur. 
Treatment is, of course, administration of thyroid extract and | 
have a strong preference for the liquid extract, together with the 
application of suitable stimulant dressings. I have on occasion had 
spectacular response to the local application of collosol iodine oil, 
diluted in equal parts with liquid paraffin. 

10. Finally, uraemic and diabetic skin lesions—In my experience, 
so-called uraemic eczema is rare in dogs, presumably owing to the 
comparative absence of sweat glands ; but I have seen a widespread 
hyperaemic, desquamatory and papular skin condition associated 
with diabetes mellitus in a Yorkshire terrier. Unfortunately there 
was no chance of trying to control the glycosuria by insulin injection 
as the dog was eventuaily destroyed, no treatment having been 
attempted. The skin lesions in this case caused severe pruritus. 

I have spoken of treatment in a few types of the cases described 
but have not mentioned the vitamin H preparation “ Murnil ” put 
up by Bayer. I find this preparation extremely useful in many types 
of non-parasitic pruritus in both dogs and cats and use it extensively. 
Dosage is 1 to 6 drams daily. I find calcium preferable to arsenic 
preparations in most cases and have occasionally used magnesium 
lactate with satisfactory results. As a local application I find some 
stimulant dressing in a coconut oil base the most useful ; I usually 
use Whitfield’s ointment (ung. ac. benzoic. co.). 

Summary.—To summarise very briefly :— 

Several types of non-parasitic pruritus in dogs have been described. 
There has been a marked increase in the incidence of such cases 
during the last three years. é 

Causes are discussed, diet and psychological factors being suggested 
as the most likely. aa 

Treatment is both internal and external, the former being adminis- 
tration of calcium, magnesium or ‘“ Murnil”’, and the latter by 
regular bathing, possibly using sol. picis carb., regular grooming, 
application of stimulant or anaesthetic local dressings. 

Regulation of diet is well-nigh impossible, but advice to feed fat 
scraps should be given. 


Miss P. E. R. Iszarp (Wembley): To begin with I must explain 
that this paper has been prepared at very short notice, and is pre- 
sented solely with the object of being a basis for discussion, and not 
as an academic treatise. It is also of a purely clinical nature, without 
any research into theories or reference books, and it is as such that 
I hope you will accept it. I am concerned with pruritus producing 
obvious general and local damage to the skin. 

The term eczema is, as we all know, one which is used to cover 
a multitudinous variety of skin ailments, and is beloved of the general 
public ; and in fact as far as veterinary surgeons are concerned, t 
my mind, it is even used to cover a multitude of sins in the form o 
errors of diagnosis. 

You are, I am sure, all conversant with the type of skin affection 
to which I am alluding, and is classed under the title of eczema, 
the following table may help to clarify the position. 


Dry Eczema 


Generalised Localised 
Small pimples Diffuse Scaly and Patches of 
with or scabbing, rough scabby damaged skin— 
without scabs coat, etc. area ' spinal areas 
Wer Eczema 
Generalised Localised 
(Streptococcal skin) Acute non- Acute 

infected suppurative 

Necrotic 


A further division of eczema can be made anatomically, and appli¢ 
mostly to the local wet types. The following order represents, in mj 
opinion, the frequency of occurrence : (1) Base of tail; (2) Evthe 
side of tail and anus; (3) Ears (acute and suppurative otitis) ; ( 
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Pedal eczema; (5) Base and neck of withers; (6) Scrotum; (7) 
Periorbital ; (8) Caudal. From a clinical aspect these lesions are 
recognisable from the following symptoms. 


Dry EczeMa 


The following description is a typical one : the owner complaining 
of general irritation and scratching and biting. On examination many 
small pimples, mostly with scabs, and general scurfiness, marked 
scratch reflex, harsh staring coat, and considerably less of it than 
usual, particularly along spine—in fact, almost a partial baldness. 

Treatment.—I have found after many experiments with various 
dogs that the main essential is the removal of the irritation, and that 
only two preparations have really helped in this matter. 

1. The, now unobtainable, MacDougall’s derris shampoo. 

2. “ Sarcogen,” a benzyl benzoate preparation, made in the form 
of a pleasant shampoo. I use it in a one-in-four solution with water, 
and tell the owner to dilute in a pint of warm soapy water, bath the 
dog and not to rinse. 

In every case so far treated in this way there has been a marked 
improvement, and after three baths the condition usually clears up. 
This is followed by the usual tonics and arsenical treatment, and in 
the spring in heavy-coated dogs, by stripping. 


Wer Eczema 


Acute, non-infected type-—On examination the patch of skin 
affected is usually covered by matted hair, which may either be wet 
and soft, or dry and caked, according to the duration of the lesion. 
On cutting the hair away from the skin, there is found to be a serous 
exudate, the skin is highly congested, sometimes swollen, and always 
exceedingly painful. The area affected may vary from the size of 
half a crown to that of a saucer, the larger lesions being the most 
common. 

Suppurative type-—This is similar to the above-mentioned type, 
but has become infected usually as the result of dirt on the dog’s 
feet when he scratches. It appears to have a layer of pus covering 
it, is unpleasant smelling, and is also very painful. 

Necrotic type.—In this instance, the dog is taking matters into his 
own hands, or rather, feet, and has set about the area in earnest. 
He chews the skin until it has rather the appearance of a desert 
sunset, surrounded by a dark necrotic patch, this being surrounded 
by a swollen and highly congested scarlet area, the whole completely 
devoid of hair. 

Treatment.—For the treatment of wet eczema the great essential 
is the removal of pain and, secondly, the irritation. For this purpose 
I have found the following methods produce very good results. 

In the acute type removal of the hair usually requires the use of 
a tape on the dog and forcible holding. The affected area is painted 
first with 5 per cent. procaine solution, and this is followed by bandag- 
ing with a pad of gauze soaked with similar solution, replacing this 
as it dries over a 24-hour period. 

A sedative is given, either aspirin or bromide. Following this a 
5 per cent. procaine ointment is applied for three days, bandaging 
with a pad of American cloth or tough material. 

This treatment has the great advantage of being easily carried out 
by the owner. The anal glands must be relieved, and a course of 
arsenic is prescribed. 

In treatment of the suppurative type, remove all hair, clean the 
lesion with warm normal saline, and then treat as above. Anal 
glands must be emptied. 

In the necrotic type I have found that a three-daily application of 
kaolin poultice for two to four days is useful, depending on the 
severity of the condition until the centre black area sloughs off, or 
regains life. Then 5 per cent. procaine ointment is applied, and the 
usual course of tonics is entered upon. 

The advantage of these methods is that they are easy to apply, 
and can used in any part of the body. 

Before Mentioning the possible causes of eczema I may say that 
it seems to me that the vast majority of the wet types are 
self-inflicted, being caused by some intense local pain’ or 
irritation, the type being regulated by the degree of sensitivity of 
the temperament of the dog. Conversely to what one would expect, 
the more phlegmatic the animal, the greater the damage he dows 
himself, as he seems to be less sensitive to pain. In the highly 
sensitive animal, for instance, one does not often meet the necrotic 
type, caused by the actual gnawing and destroying of the tissue. 


PossiBLE CAUSES 


_l. The seasonal occurrence points to the change of coat, this 
either being the cause, or a contributory factor. “st 
2. Presence of impacted anal glands. These in my opinion are 


the chief cause of local, and suppurative types, and in many cases 
necrotic ones, the animal biting and gnawing, and setting up the 
characteristic’ lesions in an endeavour (usually fruitless) to relieve the 
offending gland. The site is at the base and sides of the tail. 


I have also found that anal glands have been directly associated 
with pedal eczema, inasmuch as on emptying the glands of affected 
dogs, they have ceased to gnaw their feet. In mild cases where they 
have not caused acute symptoms, no further treatment has been 
necessary. This would seem to be some sort of perverse psychological 
action. 

3. Presence of the odd flea or two setting up a perambulatory 
irritation, causing the dog to scratch and nibble, and thus producing 
pimples and loss of hair, particularly along the spine, in fact almost 
an alopecia. 

4. Metabolic disturbances. 

5. Deficiencies. 

Certain breeds seem to vary in their susceptibility to certain types 
of eczema, the following being some typical examples :— 

1. Characteristic generalised dry eczema of the Scottie dog, 
commonly called ‘ Scottie skin.” 

2. The wet usually suppurative type of the rough-haired terrier, 
Sealyham, and Chow. 

3. The dry scaly skin of the old black Cocker Spaniel, chiefly in 
females. 

4. Frequent localisation to the base of the tail, and around the 
anus of the necrotic type of the smooth-coated mongrel. 

5. Both wet and dry types in elderly Pekes ; there is a tendency 
for the base of the tail to be affected. 

6. Suppurative type. In the labial folds of Spaniels, Setters, etc., 
and the nasal folds of the brachicephalic types, particularly the Bull- 
dog and Peke. 

To finish with there are one or two points I would like to mention, 
and on which it would be interesting to hear discussion. 

Firstly, in the matter of incidence—I took three months’ cases at 
an R.S.P.C.A. clinic, opened only twice weekly. Out of 384 dogs 
there were 48 cases of eczema of one or other of the types I have 
mentioned; this is a proportion of one in eight. In my opinion when 
one considers the many varying ailments to which the canine world 
are subject, it is a very high proportion. 

Secondly, it seems to me that this vast “ disease,”’ if one can so 
term it, offers a large field for research, particularly in respect of 
preventive medicine. We can all cure it, but we cannot prevent its 
recurrence, or its original appearance. 

Thirdly, why does the hair, which grows on the site of a recovered 
wet eczema area in white dogs, particularly Sealyhams and Dandy 
Dinmonts, change colour to brown ? 

Fourthly, where does the dividing line between eczema and derma- 
titis begin and end ? and what relation, if any, does the so-called 
“streptococcal” skin bear to the eczematous conditions I have 
mentioned ? 

Mr. A. N. WorveN (Cambridge): I have been asked to summarise 
certain work which may have a bearing upon the condition or group 
of conditions under discussion. It seems obvious that the incidence 
of non-parasitic dermatitis in dogs in the North London area 
has increased during the war. Published records are not 
available, but certainly during the few years prior to 1939 cases 
which fall within the scope of the present discussion were rarely 
recognised as such in the Royal Veterinary College clinics or in certain 
nearby practices. There have been, it is true, many cases of pre- 
sumed sarcoptic mange in which attempts to demonstrate the causal 
mite have been ineffective, But Mr. Holmes will doubtless maintain 
that such findings are due to the lack of sensitivity of the methods 
available. 

Miss Joshua has suggested a dietary factor, and has specifically 
mentioned deficiency of fat and of the vitamin B, complex. It has 
been known for some years that rats receiving a diet deficient in fat 
develop dermal lesions. The skin becomes scaly ; the end of the 
tail appears swollen and inflamed, and later becomes necrotic ; 
dandruff appears in the coat along the back, and there is loss of hair 
around the face and neck ; haemorrhagic spots and sores appear on 
the skin ; there is also evidence of reproductive disturbance in both 
sexes. and kidney lesions are encountered ; in young rats there is 
cessation of growth. Small amounts of the unsaturated fatty acids, 
linoleic and linolenic, are curative. The Lister Institute workers 
have found that linoleic acid is about six times as potent as linolenic 
in healing the skin lesions, and have suggested that these acids are 
the building stones essential for the production of more highly 
unsaturated fatty acids (e.g., arachidonic) in the animal body. he 
relationship between fat deficiency and skin lesions is not confined 
to the rat. Hansen and his colleagues at Minnesota have reported 
that in human patients with eczema the degree of unsaturation of the 
serum lipids is low, and that the use of diets rich in unsaturated fatty 
acids exerts a beneficial effect in certain patients with eczematous 
skin eruptions. Recently (1943, Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N.Y. 52. 205- 
208) they have published an account of an experiment in which 
puppies born to a Collie mother were provided as from weaning with 
a diet deficient in fat. Dermal lesions, similar to those in rats, 
developed. When the animals were three months of age their skins 


_ became dry and their coats dry and coarse. A definite flaky desquama- 
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tion, with large scales and fine scurfy specks, appeared over the entire 
body, but most markedly on the ventral surface. The degree of 
skin change has been found to vary somewhat with the season of 
the year, although details of this variation are not given, and it is 
suggested that humidity may have been a factor. Littermate controls 
receiving adequate amounts of fat retained normal skins and coats 
but there was no difference in growth rate or activity between deficient 
and control pups, and the urine of the deficient pups remained 
normal. There were marked differences in the degree of unsaturation 
of the fatty acids of the blood serum of the two sets of pups ; in the 
acetone-soluble fraction (i.e., cholesterol esters +- neutral fat) the 
iodine number averaged only 84 for the deficient as opposed to 119 
for the control animals. These findings suggest that it might be 
possible to detect fat deficiency under practical conditions by analysis 
of the serum lipids. Linseed oil, which is a rich source of active 
unsaturated fatty acids, is an obvious therapeutic agent and should 
be given by mouth. Preparations containing these acids must not 
be injected ; Kodicek and I recently found linoleic acid to be highly 
toxic for mice when administered in this way (1944, Nature, Lond. 
154. 17-18). They may, however, be applied topically. 

In rats deficiency of various members of the vitamin B, complex 
leads to skin lesions. In the case of vitamin B, (pyridoxin) the 
relationship appears to be specific, but in other B, complex deficiencies 
the findings reported by different groups of workers show considerable 
variation. [For a discussion of the relationship of various B, vitamins 
to skin lesions in rats, see Chick, Macrae and Worden (1940). Bio- 
chem. F. 34. 580-594]. The subject has been studied much less 
in the case of the dog, but it is probable that, as in the rat, many of 
the skin lesions resulting from vitamin B, deficiency are non-specific. 
In chronic riboflavin deficiency, a persistent scaling—large loose 
thin scales, with accompanying slight erythema—of the skin of the 
abdomen and of the medial surface of the hind legs has been described, 
while Winterseel has reported the cure of weeping eczema in a wolf 
hound by injections of riboflavin. In the U.S.A. riboflavin deficiency 
is known to occur in the household dogs of families whose dietaries 
were deficient, but corneal lesions are the earliest diagnostic sign. 
In nicotinic acid deficiency, or canine blacktongue, skin lesions are not 
of primary significance although they may occur. Vitamin B, 
deficiency does not appear to produce a specific dermatitis in the 
dog, in which its main manifestation is a hypochromic microcytic 
anaemia. Pantothenic acid deficiency has been stated to lead to 
skin ulcerations in short-haired but not in long- or wire-haired dogs. 
Other B, complex deficiencies lead to loss of coat, loss of hair pigment, 
and to a variety of skin changes. There seems little likelihood that 
biotin (‘ vitamin H ”’) deficiency would occur in practice. According 
to Rose and Rose (1936, 3. infect. Dis. 59. 174-182) dogs suffering 
from a multiple vitamin B complex deficiency are less capable than 
normal animals of resisting Staph. aureus infection. [References to 
recent work on vitamin B complex deficiency in dogs are given in 
the article on Vitamin Therapy, shortly to appear in the forthcoming 
N.V.M.A. booklet on Recent Advances in Veterinary Science.] Supple- 
mentation of the diet with fresh or dried brewer’s yeast is the rational 
method of dealing with suspected vitamin B complex deficiency. In 
chronic multiple vitamin B complex deficiency in the dog, treatment 
with large doses of a single missing factor may be dangerous, as the 
work of Agnes Fay Morgan has shown. 

Dietary factors other than deficiency have also, as Miss Joshua 
has indicated, been suspected. The occurrence in dogs of skin and 
other disturbances due to hypersensitivity to food proteins has been 
mooted for some years, but convincing evidence of this is’ not yet 
available. In the U.S.A., Burns (1933. 3%. Amer. vet. med. Ass. 83. 
N.S. 36. 627-634) and Pomeroy (1934. Cornell Vet. 24. 335-356) 
have published records of positive skin tests to extracts of certain 
foods, e.g., rice, salmon, tomato, wheat, lucerne, while Schnelle 
(1933. N. Amer. Vet. 14. 37-44) has classified eczema in dogs as 
an “ allergy.”” Pomeroy has found positive skin tests in a considerable 
percentage of normal individuals, and has concluded that in the 
absence of further evidence no diagnostic significance could be 
attached thereto. It is interesting to note that in some cases he 
has been able to transfer local sensitivity to non-reacting dogs (the 
Prausnitz test). 

I made skin tests on numbers of dogs before the war with suitable 

reparations furnished by Dr. John Freeman of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Ge without obtaining any true positive reactions. The animals so 
tested included Sealyham terriers with pruritus and ‘ pink-skins,” 
and upon which no sarcoptic mange mites or other parasites could 
be demonstrated. ‘That calcium lactate has been found of value in 
treating some of the war-time cases is interesting in view of its use 
in certain hypersensitive conditions in man. 

There are various other possibilities which might have been dis- 
cussed. Photosensitisation does not seem a likely explanation, but 
those interested will find the subject treated in H. F. Blum’s text-book 
(Photodynamic Action and Diseases Caused by Light. New York: 
Reinhold Publishing Co., 1941). 

(To be continued) 
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1.—I ntroduction vet 

1. We were appointed on July i4th, 1944, with the following ~ 

terms of reference :— 
“To enquire into the extent and effect of veterinary practice § sha 

in Great Britain by persons who are not registered veterinary I 
surgeons and to make recommendations as to any measures § per 
which may be desirable to limit or regulate such practice.” 129 

2. The circumstances in which the Committee was appointed were om 
that in their Second Report, February, 1944 (Cmd. 6517), 
Loveday Committee on Veterinary Education in Great Britain made) ©° 
certain recommendations with the object of improving facilities for of ‘ 
veterinary education. ‘These recommendations were based on the 
assumption that, under the declared policy of the Government, em 
agriculture would in future be maintained in a healthy and prosperous 7 
condition. 

That Committee expressed the opinion that it would be futile to B °:%: 
provide improved educational facilities unless there was a reasonable inf 
assurance that attractive employment would be available for those § 
who qualified, that for the protection both of the public and of the 1 
veterinary profession an enquiry on the subject of the growing evil h 
of unqualified practice was of urgent importance, and that until this A 
protection was afforded the interests of qualified practitioners would 2 
be gravely prejudiced, recruitment would be discouraged, and the ~ 
full benefit of the money spent on veterinary education would not 
be obtained. 

3. We have met on 12 days, and we have considered memoranda Rt 
supplied by, and oral evidence given by witnesses representing the) “- 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Royal College of Veterinary § SY" 
Surgeons, the National Veterinary Medical Association, the Royal bi 
Agricultural Society of England, the National Farmers’ Union, theF 
Association of Unqualified Practitioners and Castrators, the National | **" 
Society of Animal Consultants, the Royal Society for the Prevention |) ‘@ 
of Cruelty to Animals, Our Dumb Friends’ League and the People’s F 9“ 
Dispensary for Sick Animals of the Poor. A list of witnesses is} ' © 
given in the Appendix. Information was also furnished to us by the | ™4 
Scottish Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and by § &™! 
the Royal Veterinary College. 

11.—The Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881 

4. The law governing veterinary practice in Great Britain at 1 
resent is contained in the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881, as amended 9 vet 
y the Veterinary Surgeons Amendment Act, 1900, and the Veterinary hav 
Surgeons Act (1881) Amendment Act, 1920. The declared purpose | &Xt 
of the principal Act as expressed in the preamble was to make pro- 7 tect 
vision “to enable persons requiring the aid of a veterinary surgeon |) Ass 
for the cure or prevention of diseases in or injuries to horses and other Nat 
animals, to distinguish between qualified and unqualified prac- § ber 
titioners.” tere 

5. Section 16 of the Act of 1881 prohibits the use by any person § the 
who is not a Fellow or Member of the Royal College of Veterinary 7 
Surgeons* of any name, title, addition or description, by means of |} me 
initials or letters placed after his name or otherwise, stating or 9 oft 
implying that he is a Fellow or Member of the R.C.V.S., under a B the 
penalty of £20. nov 

6. Section 17 prohibits the use by any person whose name is § '” ¢ 
not on the Register of Veterinary Surgeons of the title of Veterinary B two 
Surgeon or Veterinary Practitioner, or of any name, title, addition B pra 
or description, stating that he is a Veterinary Surgeon or a Practitioner} T | 
of Veterinary Surgery or of any branch thereof, or is specially qualified J} oth 
to practise the same, under a penalty of £20. Section 17 also provides} of t 
that no person whose name is not on the Register of Veterinary in s 
Surgeons shall be entitled to recover in any court any fee or charge : 1 

‘on 

* The College is referred to subsequently as the R.C.V.S. unr 
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for performing ariy veterinary operation, or for giving any veterinary 
attendance or advice, or for acting in any manner as a Veterinary 
Surgeon or Veterinary Practitioner, or for practising in any case 
veterinary surgery or any branch thereof. 

7. The Act also provides, inter alia, that the Register of Members 
of the R.C.V.S. established by the Royal Charter of 1876, shall be 
styled “‘ the Register of Veterinary Surgeons ” and shall be kept as 
accurately as possible by the Registrar of the College, and that the 
R.C.V.S. shall make provision in the manner permitted by their 
charters for the examination of students trained at the affiliated 


rricultun|e veterinary colleges and admit and register students who pass the 
VP required examinations as Members of the College. 
hy EES 8. Provision was made in Section 15 of the Act of 1881 for the 


registration in a separate register of ‘‘ Existing Practitioners ” of any 
person who was practising and had continuously for not less than 
five years next before the passing of the Act been practising veterinary 
surgery (defined in the Act as meaning “the art and science of 
veterinary surgery and medicine ’’) but whose name is not on the 
Register of Veterinary Surgeons. Under this provision, 1,068 
persons were registered as “ Existing Practitioners.” The Section 
also provides that no person registered as an ‘“‘ Existing Practitioner ” 
shall be deemed to be a member of the R.C.V.S. 

By the Veterinary Surgeons Act (1881) Amendment Act, 1920, 
= persons registered as ‘‘ Existing Practitioners,’ who then numbered 
129, became entitled to style themselves “‘ veterinary surgeons ”’ and 
were at the same time brought under the disciplinary jurisdiction of 
the College. They did not, however, become Members of the 
College. The names of four persons only now remain on the register 
of “ Existing Practitioners ” established under the Act of 1881. 

9. In a memorandum submitted to the Committee, the R.C.V.S. 
stated that cases which have been brought before the Courts under 
the Act have established that the use of any name, title, addition or 
description, not being a personal description but applied to premises, 
e.g., ““ Canine Surgery,” though it may imply a veterinary qualifica- 
tion, does not constitute an infringement of the Act, and that by 
inference, therefore, unregistered persons may style their premises 
“veterinary surgery ” or “‘ veterinary hospital.” 

Unregistered practitioners may and do adopt such descriptions of 
their premises as ‘‘ Canine Surgery,” ‘“‘ Veterinary Infirmary,” 
“ Animal Hospital,” ‘‘ Animal Clinic ” and “‘ Animal Dispensary,” 
and carry on veterinary practice. 

10. As the law now stands, therefore, there is no legal bar against 
any unregistered person engaging in veterinary practice provided 
that he does not state or imply that he is a Fellow or Member of the 
R.C.V.S., and does not use a title stating that he is a veterinary 
surgeon or a veterinary practitioner or is specially qualified to practise 
veterinary surgery. 

11. The evidence submitted to us in the course of our enquiry 
satisfies us that the declared object of the Act of 1881, which was to 
enable persons requiring veterinary aid to distinguish between 
qualified*and unqualified practitioners, has not been achieved. -This 
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. is; 18 especially so in the case of owners of dogs and other domestic pets 
by the |, Tequiring treatment, but it is also true to some extent in the case of 
nd by @ OWners of farm animals. 


111.—Extent of Veterinary Practice by Unregistered Persons 


12. Our enquiries show that unregistered persons engaged in 


at 
ended © veterinary practice in Great Britain are largely unorganised. We 
rinary | have, therefore, found it difficult to form any close estimate of the 


extent of unqualified practice. ‘Two organisations exist for the pro- 


. pro- | tection of the interests of unregistered practitioners, namely, the 
rgeon |, Association of Unqualified Practitioners and Castrators and the 
other § National Society of Animal Consultants, which together have a mem- 
prac- § bership at present of about 120. A much larger number of unregis- 
tered persons engaged in veterinary practice are, however, outside 
erson — the ranks of those two organisations. 
‘inary The results of a questionnaire issued by the R.C.V.S. to their 
ns of } members show that, leaving out of account the Technical Officers 
iz or | of the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals of the Poor which before 
der a the war numbered 198 (see paragraph 20) and castrators, there are 


now nearly 800 unregistered persons engaged in veterinary practice 
in Great Britain as their sole or principal means of livelihood. About 
two-thirds of these are engaged in small animai, i.e., cat and dog, 
practice in towns, and about one-third in general, #.e., agricultural 
Evidence that we have heard from 


ioner or mainly agricultural, practice. 
tified } other quarters leads us to believe that the figure of 800 is not wide 
vides {of the mark and also that there are more unregistered persons engaged 


in small animal than in agricultural practice. 

13. Doubtless owing mainly to Government control of man-power, 
comparatively few persons appear to have established themselves as 
unregistered practitioners during the war. The evidence suggests, 
however, that considerable numbers did so during the five years 


before the war, and it is highly probable that, if adequate measures 
are not taken to prevent it, unregistered practice will further increase 
after the war. 

In Scotland the number of unqualified practitioners appears to 
be small. 

14. While their rapid increase has been checked during the war, 
the number of unqualified practitioners remains substantial in relation 
to the number of registered veterinary surgeons in actual practice 
in Great Britain. Omitting veterinary surgeons in the State and 
Municipal services and members of the staff of veterinary colleges, 
research institutes, etc., it is at present about 2,000, 

15. As indicated in paragraph 12 above, about two-thirds of the 
unregistered practitioners gain a livelihood from small animal practice 
in towns and do not undertake agricultural work. So far as registered 
veterinary surgeons are concerned, however, no sharp division can 
be made between agricultural and small animal practice. The country 
veterinary surgeon usually resides in a small town, and_ besides 
serving the needs of the surrounding agricultural area includes in 
his practice a varying proportion of small animal work. Similarly, 
veterinary surgeons in the larger towns are prepared to deal with 
all animals ; and their practices may include a substantial proportion 
of work connected with working or riding horses, cattle, pigs and 
poultry. 

16. There are certain minor operations carried out upon farm 
animals, e.g., castration, which if not carried out by the farmer him- 
self or an employee or by a veterinary surgeon, are performed by 
persons who specialise in this type of work but who do not engage 
in general veterinary practice. The village castrator performs a 
useful service to the livestock industry, to which his services should 
continue to be available. 

17. In addition to the unregistered practitioners who devote the 
whole or most of their time to veterinary work, there are a number of 
persons engaged in some branch of veterinary practice as an ancillary 
to some other main activity, such as the sale of veterinary medicines 
or the keeping of boarding kennels or other animal establishments 
where ailments of animals may receive attention as part of the service 
provided. 

18. Unregistered practitioners are recruited from various sources. 
They include persons who, though unqualified themselves, have had 
some connection with the veterinary profession, such as ex-veterinary 
students who have failed to qualify, unqualified sons of deceased 
veterinary surgeons continuing their father’s practice, former employ- 
ees of veterinary surgeons and the few practising ex-members of 
the R.C.V.S. whose names have been removed from the Register of 
Veterinary Surgeons. They also include persons who have had some 
experience with animals as officers of animal welfare societies, grooms 
and kennel hands. 

19. In the course of our enquiry, evidence was given to us by the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Our Dumb 
Friends’ League and the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals of 
the Poor, with regard to the free treatment provided by them for 
cats, dogs and horses, and occasionally rabbits, pigeons and cage 
birds, belonging to poor persons who are unable to pay for the 
services of a veterinary surgeon. In the case of the two first-named 
societies it is the rule for diagnosis to be made by a veterinary surgeon ; 
and any necessary treatment’ is applied by or under the direction of 
a veterinary surgeon. 

The work of the P.D.S.A. amongst animals of the poor, on the other 
hand, is carried out almost entirely by the Society’s Technical _ 
Officers, who are not registered veterinary surgeons. 

20. We are informed that these Technical Officers are trained for 
their work by the Society. The whole éourse of training is stated 
to cover a period of four years and a quarter, of which a total ot one 
year and a quarter is occupied by lectures and instruction at the 
Society’s Sanatorium at Ilford, and the remainder by practical 
training at one of the Society’s dispensaries. Persons accepted for 
training are on engagement paid two guineas a week, with increases 
dependent upon the passing of examinations. Immediately before 
the war, when training had to be suspended, the staff of Technical 
Officers, fully trained or in training, numbered 198. 

21. In a memorandum submitted to us, the Society stated that 
it was obvious that the four years’ training of the P.D.S.A. ‘Technical 
Staff was not to be compared with the training of the veterinary 
surgeon, which covers the full range of veterinary science. 

In oral evidence it was claimed that the training provided was 
adequate, and that the Technical Officers were sufficiently trained 
to diagnose and treat diseases of domestic pets such as cats and dogs. 

We understand that it is the aim of the Society to employ a qualified 
veterinary surgeon at each of their eight hospitals, but that this aim 
has been realised only as regards the hospitals at Ilford and Notting- 
ham. Owing to war conditions, the other six hospitals are now closed. 

22. We were informed that normally, that is, in peace-time, all of 
the 73 dispensaries in Great Britain are “ attached ” to one or other 
of the eight hospitals. Each dispensary is staffed by one Technical 
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Officer and an assistant undergoing training who acts as lethalist and 
assists the Technical Officer. 

London is divided into eight sections, over each of which there is 
a senior Technical Officer known as a Section Leader who is respons- 
ible for the three or four dispensaries located in the section. He 

ives a second opinion in the more complicated cases, and if he 
imself needs a further opinion he refers the case to Technical 
Headquarters at the Ilford Sanatorium. If necessary, the Section 
Leader makes arrangements for the animal to be admitted as an 
in-patient to the sanatorium or to the hospital at Ealing. 

Similarly, the provinces are divided into seven areas, each of which 
is under a Superintendent Technical Officer with functions similar 
to those of a Section Leader in London. In addition to the 73 
dispensaries, there are 14 caravans. These are travelling dispensaries, 
in charge of a Technical Officer, which visit outlying districts where 
there are no permanent dispensaries. We were also informed that 
the cases of only some 300 to 400 animals a year are referred from 
dispensaries to local veterinary surgeons. 

23. A statement submitted by the Society shows that during the 
four years 1936-1939, the number of cases treated by the Society 
averaged 730,000 per annum. This figure does not include the large 
number of animals destroyed in the last four months of 1939 owing 
to the war. Excluding animals rescued in air raids, the number of 
cases treated in the four years 1940-1943 averaged 460,000 per 
annum. 

We were further informed that the Society’s funds are subscribed 
entirely by the public. In the year 1943 there were about 60,000 
annual subscribers and the income of the Society was £130,000. 

24. We are of opinion that the thorough training in the basic 
sciences received by a veterinary surgeon is as desirable in the diag- 
nosis of disease and the treatment of small animals as it is in that of 
any other class of animal. 

Having considered the curriculum, the qualifications of the teaching 
staff and other information supplied with regard to the training of 
‘Technical Officers, we have reached the conclusion that the training 
provided in the basic sciences, which falls far short of that received 
by a veterinary student, is inadequate to enable Technical Officers 
of the P.D.S.A. to practise veterinary surgery and veterinary 
medicine. 

This criticism of the training of the Technical Officers of the 
P.D.S.A. is related to the claim that they are sufficiently trained to 
diagnose and treat diseases of domestic pets such as cats and dogs. 
It must not be taken as implying a general criticism of the objects 
of the Society as a whole. On the contrary, in common with other 
animal welfare societies, the P.D.S.A. performs in certain directions 
a useful service to poor persons whose animals are brought to its 
dispensaries for treatment. 

25. If the recommendations made in Section V of our Report are 
adopted, we are of opinion that the Society should continue to train 
Technical Officers for such duties as first aid treatment, nursing and 
painless destruction of animals, but that in order to meet the new 
conditions greater use must be made of the serv.ces of veterinary 
surgeons as regards diagnosis and the medical and surgical treatment 
of animals. Such a readjustment of the Society’s arrangements would, 
we believe, result in an improved service and the spending of the 
substantial sums subscribed by the public to greater advantage. 

We were informed that, with a view to promote co-operation with 
the veterinary profession, discussions between the Society and the 
R.C.V.S. took place before the war, but were not brought to a final 
conclusion. We trust that those discussions will be resumed, and 
that it may be found possible to arrange for the services of a veterinary 
surgeon to be available at the dispensaries and hospitals of the 
P.D.S.A. 


IV.—Effect of Veterinary Practice by Unregistered Persons 

2. The five-year course for graduation as a Member of the 
R.C.V.S. covers the basic and applied sciences concerned with the 
management of animals and the science and practice of veterinary 
medicine and surgery. 

In our opinion, no amount of practical experience can take the 
place of this scientific training. While some unqualified practitioners 
of long standing, especially those who have specialised in a particular 
branch of veterinary work, do provide a reasonably efficient service, 
we are strongly of opinion that, in the national interest and in the 
interest of the veterinary profession and also on humanitarian grounds, 
the ideal te be aimed at is that veterinary service to the public should 
only be rendered by qualified veterinary surgeons. 

27. It is evident that as there is much variation in the training, 
experience and competence of unqualified practitioners, there must 
also be variation in the efficacy of the treatment they provide. Any 
lack of efficiency in the treatment of cats, dogs, and other domestic 
pets may cause loss to the owner of the animal and perhaps unneces- 
sary suffering to the animal itself, but it cannot be said to affect 
national interests. 


The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals gave 
evidence that the Society receives a number of complaints from 
members of the public alleging unskilful treatment or want of car 
and attention of pet animals by unregistered practitioners, some of 
which have led to prosecutions under the Protection of Animals Act, 
1911. Other witnesses gave evidence with regard to cases which 
were brought to veterinary surgeons after wrong diagnosis or unskilful 
treatment by unregistered practitioners. 

28. As regards the effect of unregistered practice on the veterinary 
profession, evidence was given by the R.C.V.S. and the Nationa 
Veterinary Medical Association that the facility with which a person 
without proper training, perhaps aided by judicious advertisement, 
can set up in practice has had serious effects upon the profession. 

To the extent that such a person.succeeds in establishing a practice 
he reduces the volume of work available to neighbouring veterinary 
surgeons and consequently their emoluments. We were informed 
that there has been a growing tendency for unqualified men to set 
up in small animal practice in provincial towns, with the result that 
the resident veterinary surgeon who might otherwise have employed 
a young graduate as an assistant has been unable to do so. 

Despite the Act of 1881, the general public do not fully appreciate 
that the unqualified person is not a member of the veterinary pro- 
fession, and in consequence the existence of unqualified practice 
lowers the status of the profession in the public esteem. 

We were informed that the financial effect of competition from 
unqualified men, not subject to the strict code of professional conduct 
imposed in the public interest on its members by the R.C.V.S., 
combined with the lowering of the status of the profession, dis- 
courages recruitment. We fully endorse that view, and would add 
that the existence of unqualified practice tends to deter keen and 
ambitious young men from entering the veterinary profession. 

29. The livestock industry of Great Britain provides by far the 
greater part of the marketed output of home agriculture, and we 
understand from the declarations of Ministers that after the war 
livestock and livestock products are likely to become of even greater 
importance, both for economic and for nutritional reasons. Attention 
to the health of our farm livestock, which is the main function of the 
veterinary profession as a whole, is clearly an essential element in 
any such development. 

Evidence given by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, the National Farmers’ Union, 
the R.C.V.S. and the National Veterinary Medical Association 
emphasised the fact that, in the future, the veterinary profession will 
be increasingly concerned not merely with the curing of disease, 
but also with the control, eradication and prevention of dsease. 

The unqualified practitioner of long experience has in the past 
held his own fairly well so long as the work of the veterinary surgeon 
on the farm consisted of the curing of disease and the treatment ot 
individual animals ; but there can be no doubt that for the successful 
control of disease in the herd or flock and for the application of pre- 
ventive measures, a wide scientific knowledgé and a highs standard 
of professional attainment are essential. 

30. The national interest, therefore, demands that veterinary aid 
of a high standard of training and efficiency shall be readily available 
to the farmer. The general recommendations of the Loveday Com- 
mittee on Veterinary Education aim at substantial improvements as 
regards the numbers and competence of veterinary surgeons. 

Practice by unqualified persons is not only of doubtful value in 
itself, but as pointed out above it must also tend to reduce the number 
of properly trained veterinary surgeons working in a district. In 
consequence, the standard of service rendered to the farmer is/ 
lowered, and the science and practice of preventive medicine on the 
farm cannot be properly developed. y 

Looking at the problem from another angle, it is important that 
livestock farmers shall be encouraged to make fuller use of the services 
of the veterinary profession and, to attain that end, that they must 
have confidence in their professional advisers. That confidence will 
be seriously impaired if men lacking either the skill, the training ot 
the outlook required are allowed to establish themselves as veterinary 
practitioners. 

31. The National Farmers’ Union informed us that the modern 
farmer is becoming more and more “ animal disease conscious ” 
and now fully appreciates the value of preventive medicine and o! 
the employment of the most skilled veterinarians. 

At the same time, many unqualified practitioners have acquired 
through long practice a degree of knowledge and skill enabling them 
to perform a useful service to the livestock industry, particularly 
under war conditions when there is a shortage of experienced veterin- 
ary surgeons. 

The Union suggested, therefore, that in any measure prohibiting 
veterinary practice by unregistered persons provision should be made 
to enable such unqualified persons to continue in practice. Other 
organisations, including the R.C.V.S. and the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, expressed a similar view. 
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V.—Conclusions and Recommendations 


2. In approaching the last part of our task, namely, to make 
recommendations as to measures which may be desirable to limit or 
regulate veterinary practice by unregistered persons, we are p! ing 
on the assumption that the Government will carry out their declared 
intention to maintain after the war a healthy and well-balanced 
agriculture, in which livestock will play a prominent part. ,We are 
convinced that unless the livestock industry of the country is provided 
with the best possible veterinary service, the fullest advantage cannot 
be taken of modern scientific developments. 


PROHIBITION OF VETERINARY PRACTICE BY UNREGISTERED PERSONS 


33. As a‘result of our enquiry, we are strongly of opinion that in 
the national interest, in the interest of the veterinary profession and 
for humanitarian reasons, it is most desirable that the present system 
under which persons without the requisite training and qualifications 
may engage in veterinary practice should be brought to an end. 

Accordingly, we recommend that the present law should be so 
amended as to prohibit under penalty the practice of veterinary 
surgery by any person who is not registered— 

(a) in the Register of Veterinary Surgeons, or 
(6) in the proposed Register of Existing Practitioners (see 
paragraph 41). 

34. In the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881, “ veterinary surgery ” 
is defined as meaning “ the art and science of veterinary surgery and 
medicine.”’ For the purposes of our Report we have assumed that 
the practice of veterinary surgery includes the performance of any 
such operation and the giving of any such treatment, advice or attend- 
ance as is usually performed or given by veterinary surgeons. 

35. Laws prohibiting veterinary practice by unregistered or un- 
certificated persons have been in operation for some years in parts of 
the Dominions, including certain provinces of Canada, some of the 
States of Australia, and Eire. It is also understood that before the 
war veterinary practice by unregistered persons was prohibited in 
France, Germany, Holland and Roumania, and in all the States of 
the United States of America. Mention is made of this legislation 
as an indication that other countries have found it necessary or 
desirable to restrict the practice of veterinary surgery to qualified 
persons. 


EXCEPTIONS FROM THE PROHIBITION 
36. We recommend that the prohibition of unregistered practice 
should not operate to prevent— 

(a) any person or his whole-time servant from administering 
medicinal or other treatment to an animal owned by him ; 

(6) the rendering by any person of first-aid to an injured, 
ailing or parturient animal in an emergency for the purpose of 
saving life or preventing avoidable suffering ; 

(c) the destruction by any person of any animal by painless 
methods ; or 

(d) the performance by any person of the following operations, 
namely— 

(i) castration of animals ; 

(ii) spaying of pigs not over the age of three months ; 

(iii) tailing of lambs ; 

(iv) docking of the tail of dogs before the opening of 
eyes ; 

(v) amputation of dew claws of dogs before the opening 
of eyes; and 

(vi) caponising. 


REGISTRATION OF EXISTING PRACTITIONERS 

37. The substantial changes that we have recommended above 
cannot, of course, be made immediately effective. It is necessary to 
consider the position of both existing unregistered practitioners and 
their clients. We believe it has been the practice in introducing 
reforms of this character to seek to avoid hardship to individuals 
who might be in danger of losing their means of livelihood. 

If the proposals that we make below are accepted, the class of 
unregistered practitioner will not be added to in the future and will, 
therefore, in course of time die out. 

38. It must be recognised that existing unregistered practitioners 
have established their practices within the law, and they must, as a 
rule, have built them up by giving satisfactory service to their clients. 
Most of these practitioners deal only with dogs, cats and other small 
animals and do not constitute a menace to the agricultural industry. 
As regards those who conduct agricultural practices, it is probable 
that most of their farmer clients are aware of their unregistered status 
and employ them in spite of it. 

39. If unregistered persons are to be given legal recognition 
enabling them to continue in practice, the public are entitled to 
expect from them a reasonable standard of competence. 


In this connection, we have considered the possibility of legal 
recognition of existing unqualified practitioners being made subject 
to the submission of candidates to an examination test, at least in 
the case of those whose period of practice may fall short of a minimum 
qualifying period. It has to be borne in mind, however, that the 
course of training for graduation as a veterinary surgeon now occupies 
five years and there could be no analogy between the examinations 
of veterinary students by the R.C.V.S., and any test that could be 
applied to unqualified candidates for registration. We consider that 
it would be as unreasonable to ask such candidates to submit to such 
a test as it would be to require the R.C.V.S. to conduct the necessary 
examinations. 

40. As already indicated (paragraph 13), the evidence we have 
received suggests that few unregistered persons have taken up practice 
since the outbreak of war, but that a considerable number did so 
during the five years immediately preceding 1939. 

While it may be argued that a person who has been in practice as 
his principal means of livelihood for, say, five years has established 
a prima facie claim to be allowed to continue in practice, and while 
to require an unduly long period would be bound to press hardly on 
a ceftain number of persons who took up practice shortly before the 
war, we think that the public interest demands a longer period than 
five years, and we recommend a minimum period of seven years in 
practice as a qualification for recognition. 

41. If veterinary practice by unregistered persons is prohibited, 
we recommend that the statute should provide fora period of at least 
one year to elapse before the prohibition becomes operative so as to 
enable applications by unregistered practitioners to be made and 
considered. 

Subject to paragraph 45 below, we also recommend that the 
R.C.V.S. should be required to enter in a register of ‘‘ Existing 
Practitioners ’’ the name of any person who makes application within 
that period and who satisfies the R.C.V.S.— 


(a) that he is of good personal character ; 


(6) that he was for any seven of the preceding ten vears 
engaged as his principal means of livelihood in diagnosing and 
giving medical or surgical treatment to animals ; and 


(c) that he has attained the age of 28 years. 


As was provided in the Act of 1881, there should be a right of 
appeal to the Privy Council against refusal of registration. 

42. We are strongly of opinion that persons registered under these 
arrangements should be subject to the disciplinary jurisdiction of 
the R.C.V.S. in the same manner as registered veterinary surgeons, 
and that the R.C.V.S. should have power to make regulations for 
that purpose subject to the approval of the Privy Council. 

It would be reasonable for registered persons to pay to the R.C.V.S. 
a small fee on registration and subsequently a small annual fee. 
We recommend that in each case the fee should not exceed one 
guinea. This matter, and the manner in which applications for 
registration are to be made, might also be dealt with by R.C.V.S. 
regulations. 

Registration and the right to carry on veterinary practice should 
carry with it the right to sue for fees ; and, in our opinion, persons 
registered as ‘“ Existing Practitioners ”’ should have the same facilities 
for obtaining drugs necessary for carrying on their practice as are 
enjoyed by registered veterinary surgeons. 

43. Special consideration has been given to the case of unregistered 
practitioners who by reason of having served in His Majesty's Forces, 
or of having been engaged during the war in work of national import- 
ance, have not completed the seven year qualifying period. We 
think that the R.C.V.S. should be authorised to dispense with the 
seven year requirement in such cases, on such conditions as they 
may consider proper ; and provided that they consider that it would 
not be prejudicial to the public interest to dispense with that require- 
ment. Furthermore, provision should be made for the acceptance 
of applications from unregistered practitioners who by reason of 
service in the Forces or of work of national importance have been 
unable to make application within the prescribed period. 

44. The position of the Technical Officers of the P.D.S.A. differs 
from that of the ordinary unregistered veterinary practitioners in 
that the latter engage in independent practice but the former do not. 

The representatives of the P.D.S.A., who gave evidence betore us, 
explained that their Technical Officers at dispensaries work under 
the supervision of senior ‘Technical Officers (known as Section 
Leaders in London and Superintendents in the provinces~-see 
paragraph 22) to whom they refer difficult cases. ‘The senior ‘Tech- 


nical Officers may in their turn refer cases with which they cannot 
deal to one of the Society’s hospitals but, as explained in paragraph 
21, at only two of the hospitals is a qualified veterinary surgeon at 
present employed by the Society. 

45. In these circumstances, we consider it inexpedient that the 
Technical Officers of the P.D.S.A. should be enabled to set up as 
independent veterinary practitioners. 
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We do not, therefore, recommend that they should be given 
Tecognition as “ existing practitioners.” 

This limitation on their activities would not affect their employment 
as officers of the P.D.S.A. so far as first-aid treatment, nursing and 
destruction of animals by painless methods are concerned. 


TO BE Usep By EXISTING PRACTITIONERS 


46. We have given careful consideration to the description that 
“* Existing Practitioners ” should be entitled to use. The R.C.V.S. 
expressed strong objection to the use by such practitioners of the 
description “‘ veterinary surgeon ”’ on the grounds that the Charter 
of 1844 declared that the description “ veterinary surgeon ” should 
be the distinctive and exclusive title of Members of the College ; that 
it was in order to give statutory authority to this distinction that the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881, was passed so that the public might 


be able to distinguish between qualified and unqualified practitioners ; 
and that the use of the title by unqualified persons would imply 
that they have a professional qualification that they do not in fact 


possess. 

Under the Veterinary Surgeons Act (1881) Amendment Act, 1920, 
persons registered as “ Existing Practitioners’? under the Act of 
1881 were brought under the disciplinary jurisdiction of the R.C.V.S. 
and were given the right to use the title “‘ veterinary surgeon.” 

There were at that time only 129 such persons, all of whom had 
been practising for at least 45 years and must have been men of 
65 years of age and upwards. 
did not consider the question of title a matter of serious importance. 

present position is, however, quite different. There are now 
something like 800 unregistered persons of varying experience in 
veterinary practice, the majority of whom would be eligible to apply 
for registration as “ existing practitioners.” 

47. The R.C.V.S. attach importance to the exclusive right of their 
members to the designation “‘ veterinary surgeon.”” We consider 
that, although many members of the public make no distinction 
between the “veterinary surgeon” and unregistered practitioners 
calling themselves by other names, it is nevertheless desirable that 
means should exist to enable the public to distinguish between 
qualified and unqualified practitioners. 

It would be misleading if a person whose name is added to the 
register of ,““ Existing Practitioners ’ were allowed to describe himself 
as a “ veterinary surgeon ”’ or a “ veterinary practitioner.” 

48. On the other hand, we think that persons who are now to be 
given recognition by having their names placed on a register, and 
are to be allowed to continue in veterinary practice, should be given 
some title indicative of the work that they do. We recommend that 
they should be allowed to use the description of ‘“‘ Registered Animal 

ctitioner.” 

A person whose name is added to the register of “‘ Existing Prac- 
titioners” should, therefore, be entitled to describe himself as 
“‘ Registered Animal Practitioner,” but should not be permitted to 
use the description of “‘ veterinary surgeon ” or “‘ veterinary prac- 
titioner’’ or any name, title, addition or description stating or 
reasonably calculated to suggest that he is a member of the R.C.V.S. 
or a registered veterinary surgeon or that he possesses any status 
or qualification other than a status or qualification which he in fact 
possesses. We further recommend that this restriction on the use 
of titles should also apply in relation to any premises occupied by 
a registered existing practitioner. 


Lay ASSISTANTS 


49. In a memorandum submitted to us, the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England suggested that while an unregistered person 
should not be allowed to diagnose, operate, interpret the results of 
inoculation or blood tests, or prescribe drugs, working with a veterin- 
ary surgeon he could save the latter much time and effort by under- 

ing dressings, inoculations and vaccinations, the collection of 
blood samples and milk samples, dispensing and other things where 
technical skill not of a high order is required. 

A suggestion on somewhat similar lines was made by the National 
Farmers’ Union, while the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
pointed out that with the expansion of preventive veterinary medicine 
the need may well arise for veterinary surgeons in the field, whether 
they are in private practice or in the State service, to be provided 
with technical assistance of much the same kind as that which is 
already commonly used in laboratory work. 

The National Veterinary Medical Association informed us that in 
their opinion the employment of trained lay assistants on certain 
duties at present carried out by qualified veterinary surgeons might 
prove detrimental to the veterinary service as a whole, for it would 
tend to discourage veterinary surgeons in general practice from 
employing as their assistants newly qualified graduates to whom 
practical experience in the field would be of great value. 

50. We discussed generally with representatives of the R.C.V.S. 
the future field for the employment of lay assistants, including the 


In those circumstances the R.C.V.S. ° 


desirability or otherwise of providing a short course of basic training 
for such persons and their recognition by licence or certificate. The 
view taken by the R.C.V.S. is that while veterinary surgeons may 
legitimately make use of the services of lay assistants for certain 
duties, the work of such assistants would have to be confined to 
such a limited range of mechanical tasks that it does not appear to 
be either necessary or desirable to arrange for a course of training 
and examination with a view to the granting of a licence or certificate, 
The R.C.V.S. recognise, however, that for official duties there are 
classes of lay persons who might well be specially but exclusively 
trained to perform such duties as the routine testing of poultry for 
bacillary white diarrhoea, which is at present part of the work of fully 
qualified veterinary inspectors. 

51. We make no recommendation with regard to the training and 
recognition of a cadre of lay assistants, but we think that in view of 
possible developments in the field of preventive medicine the pro- 
hibition of unregistered practice should be subject to a proviso to 
the effect that it shall not apply in relation to persons employed on 
specified duties performed under the direction of a veterinary surgeon. 
Since it is impossible to foresee what simple technical operations it 
may be considered desirable in the future for lay assistants to carry 
out, we suggest that it might be left for the permitted duties and the 
conditions under which they may be performed to be specified from 
time to time by Order of the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
and the Secretary of State for Scotland made after consultation 
with the R.C.V.S. 


CONTROL OF SALE OF VETERINARY MEDICINES 


52. The National Farmers’ Union represented to us that the sale 
of worthless remedies for animal diseases and ailments results in 
serious harm to the livestock industry, and urged strongly that action 
should be taken to control the advertisement and sale of veterinary 
medicines. 

We are satisfied that the Union’s representations are well-grounded, 
and we recommend that the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
and the Secretary of State for Scotland should be empowered to 
control the advertisement and sale of veterinary medicines. 


Vi.—Summary of Principal Recommendations 


53.—(1) In the national interest, in the interest of the veterinary 
profession and on humanitarian grounds, the practice of veterinary 
— by unregistered persons should be prohibited under penalty 
para. 33). 

(2) The prohibition should not apply to the treatment of an 
animal by its owner, the rendering of first-aid to an animal in an 
emergency, the destruction of an animal by painless methods, or the 
performance of the operation of castration and certain minor opera- 
tions (para. 36). 

(3) Unregistered persons who for any seven of the preceding ten 
years have been engaged as their principal means of livelihood in 
diagnosing and giving medical or surgical treatment to animals, are 
of a good personal character and have attained the age of 28 years, 
shall be entitled to registration by the R.C.V.S. in a register of 
“* Existing Practitioners,” subject to appeal to the Privy Council in 
the case of refusal of registration (para. 41). 

(4) Persons registered as ‘“‘ Existing Practitioners’? should be 
subject to the disciplinary jurisdiction of the R.C.V.S., should have 
the right to sue for fees and should have the same facilities as registered 
veterinary surgeons for obtaining necessary drugs (para. 42). They 
= be permitted to use the title “‘ Registered Animal Practitioner ” 

para. 48). 

(5) Special consideration should be extended to the cases of 
unregistered persons who have served in His Majesty’s Forces or 
= have been engaged during the war in work of national importance 

para. 43). 

(6) Provision should be made whereby the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries and the Secretary of State for Scotland may from time 


-to time, after consultation with the R.C.V.S., by Order declare that 


specified duties performed by unregistered persons under the direction 
of a veterinary surgeon shall not be subject to the prohibition of 
veterinary practice by unregistered persons (para. 51) 

(7) The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Secretary 
of State for Scotland should be empowered to control the advertise- 
ment and sale of veterinary medicines (para. 52). 

In conclusion we desire to place on record our warm appreciation 
of the work of our Secretary, Mr. G. H. Higgs, who has been of the 
greatest possible assistance to us throughout our deliberations and 
in the drafting of our Report. 

We have the honour to be, 
Sirs, 
Your obedient Servants, 

J. R. Cuancettor (Chairman). J. W. SacteR CHALKER. 

A. C, 3 Cuas. Dukes. 
D. A. E. Casort. J. Gray. 
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Wo. D. Jackson. 
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APPENDIX 
Witnesses 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION 
FISHERIES 
G. Gibbard. 
E. C. Lloyd, M.R.c.v.s. T. Peacock, C.B.E., J.P. 
T. Dalling, M.A., M.R.C.V.S. 


ASSOCIATION OF UNQUALIFIED 
PRACTITIONERS AND CASTRATORS 


RoyaL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY F. Mumford. 


SURGEONS H. Billington. 
Major L. P. Pugh, B.Sc., F.R.C.v.S. 


Fred Bullock, LL.p. G. Herman Henson. 

Capt. A. B. J. Gannon. 
Mrs. M. Henson (Secretary). 
NATIONAL VETERINARY MEDICAL 


ASSOCIATION Roya SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 


oF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


Maj » 

G. Hancock, Supe. A. G. Thompeon. 
W. R. Wooldridge, PH.D., M.sc., S, C. White. 

M.R.C.V.S. 
G. N. Gould, M.R.c.v.s. Our DuMB FRIENDS’ LEAGUE 
T. L.. Wright, M.R.c.v.s. E. Keith Robinson. 
Miss J. O. Joshua, M.R.C.V.s. William E. Murts, M.R.C.v.s. 


F. Knight (Secretary). 
Tue PeopLe’s DISPENSARY FOR SICK 

ANIMALS OF THE Poor (INC.) 
Royal AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND E. Bridges Webb. 


L. Tufnell. 
Lt.-Col. Sir Merrik R. Burrell, BT., C. H. Gaunt. 
C.B.E. J. Bassett. 


REARING THE ORPHAN FOAL 


The orphan animal on a farm is always a problem, but in no 
instance is it greater than with the motherless foal. Obviously 
mare’s milk is the food excellence, but when, as generally occurs, 
a foster-mare is not available, recourse must be had to | rearing 
on cow’s milk. Immediately, however, one runs up against the 
difference in composition between the natural and artificial diets. 
The growth-rate of a calf is higher than that of a foal, and hence 
the protein content of cow’s milk is higher; on the other hand, the 
foal’s need for sugar is greater and its fat requirement is lower. 
9 —— below shows the variation between the two classes 
of milk: 


Mineral 
Water Protein Sugar Fat Mattes 
percent. percent. percent. percent. percent. 
Cow 87-2 3°5 4-9 3:7 0-7 
Mare 89-0 6:2 1-6 0-6 


Thus it is a  —ieee of approximating the foal’s natural food as 
closely as possible. 

First, dissolve a tablespoonful of sugar (preferably milk sugar or 
lactose, or failing that, glucose) in a little warm water. To this, 
add three or four tablespoonfuls of lime water to correct the mineral 
deficiency, and then make up to one pint with fresh milk, preferably 
of low fat content. 

The mixture is best fed from a bottle with a large teat—and 
always at blood heat. For the first few days give } pint (5 fl. oz.) 
every hour. As growth proceeds gradually increase the amount of 
milk and the length of time between feeds, until after about a week 
six feeds a day are being given, and later only four. At three to 
four weeks old the sugar can be discontinued and the foal put out 
to nibble fresh, clean grass. At six weeks the whole milk can be 
substituted by skim milk, and at about two months old, give a 
little solid food—say, bran and crushed oats. ~ 

By this time the foal should be on the bucket. Any tendency to 
scouring should be dealt with by administering 2 to 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of castor oil, and substituting sweetened water and lime water 
for the milk over two or three meals. When the milk diet is finally 
discontinued it is a good plan to include a small quantity of cod- 
liver oil in the feed.—J. Min. Agric. 

* * * * * 

In his recent Manchester address, Mr. Hudson estimated that 
£200,000,000 of new capital may be needed to enable maximum 
output from British farming in the critical years of food shortage 
just ahead. 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Lead Poisoning by Salvaged Soya Bean Meal 


A. H. WATSON anv A. J. ADAMS 
BRADFORD 


The following report illustrates the danger of feeding salvaged 
fodder to cattle. What might be called an “outbreak” of lead 
poisoning occurred in cattle in this neighbourhood in November 
last, after the feeding of salvaged soya bean meal. 

We were consulted on the evening of November 17th by farmer A, 
who reported that three of his cows were off their feed. When 
examined, these cows, cross-bred commercial dairy cattle, were dull, 
shaking their heads, and showing signs of abdominal pain. One 
of the worst affected continually carried its head to one side. Three 
days watrayene the feeding of ground coconut meal and the salvaged 
sova bean meal had been commenced. Both these meals were sus- 
pected and samples were taken for analysis. They were sent to Mr. 
P. L. Shanks, V.L.O., Leeds University, whom we have to thank for his 
report. 

Mr. Shanks’s preliminary report indicated the presence ot lead, 
glass and copper in the soya bean meal. At the same time he 
suggested that the quantity of coconut meal which was fed was not 
sufficient to cause theobromine poisoning, and in any case most meals 
were now de-theobromised. Unfortunately it was never ascertained 
if this meal had been so treated. The final analysis of the soya 
bean meal was: Lead 1-153 per cent., copper 0-402 per cent., ash 
10-5 per cent. The fact that the ash was mostly soluble indicated 
that the quantity of glass was not great. 

Only 14 Ib. of the meal was mixed into the ration daily. As 
there were 30 head of cattle in the herd, the quantity each cow 
would get should not have been great (about one-tenth of an ounce 
of lead) had the ration been well mixed. 

On farm B, the quantity of soya meal per cow was about twice 
that on farm A, and the symptoms were much more exaggerated, 
the affected cows showing acute abdominal pain, pressing their 
heads against the walls, and being at times highly excitable. Three 
cows on this farm did not respond to treatment (mag. sulph. and pot. 
iodide) and were slaughtered. The last cow to show symptoms was 
slaughtered three weeks after feeding of the contaminated meal was 
stopped. Symptoms in this cow started relatively suddenly. When 
seen she was recumbent, the whole body was in one continual muscu- 
lar twitch, and the animal continually pounded its head against 
the side of the standing. Slaughter was advised and samples of 
viscera were sent for analysis, the result being: for lead. stomach 
contents and intestines 0-0003 per cent., liver 0-0008 per cent., kidney 
0-0003 per cent.; for copper, intestinal contents 0-403 per cent., 
kidney and liver 0-05 per cent. The figures for copper fal! within 
the range fer normal animals. 

On both farms different cows evinced symptoms at varying periods 
after the feeding was stopped, and the only symptom shown by 
several of the animals was hvypersensitiveness of the udder when 
milked. 


Penetration of the Abdomen in a Cow by a 
Horn Thrust* 


J. McCONNACHIE INGRAM, 
OXTED, SURREY 


Subject—A pedigree Ayrshire cow, 74 months’ pregnant with her 
third calf. 

The wound occurred on the left side of the abdomen some 12 
inches below and slightly forward from the point of the stifle. It 
was a ragged wound with considerable laceration of the skin and 
abdominal muscles, accompanied by a fair degree of haemorrhage. 
The trauma penetrated deeply inwards and upwards into the peri- 
toneal cavity. On digital examination the rumen could be felt 
after passing through the torn muscles. The cow showed little 
distress and had in fact taken her trough feed. 

Treatment—The hair from the surrounding area was clipped* 
and the skin cleaned, and the ragged debris of skin and muscle 
removed. After controlling the haemorrhage, a thickish cream of 
sulphanilamide and normal saline was injected into the depth of 
the wound with a long-nozzled glass syringe. The wound was then 
lightly packed with gauze liberally soaked with the same solution. 

Internally an initial dose of 4 0z. of sulphanilamide was given, 
followed by 2 oz. doses twice daily for five days. 


*Presented to the meeting of the South-Eastern Division, 
N.V.M.A., held at Tonbridge, November 16th, 1944. 
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Two days later the gauze packing was removed, more sulphanil- 
amide and saline injected and the gauze renewed. The cow was 
not so bright and was not feeding so well. 

On the third day the cow obviously had peritonitis, with a pulse 
rate of 95, a temperature of 103°, complete cessation of bowel move- 
ment, a strai expression and a great disinclination to move. 
The appetite had gone, and for the next few days the animal had 
to be coaxed with freshly cut grass, etc., but even then ate very 
little. The gauze was again changed and the wound dressed as 
before, but some d of smell was observed when the gauze was 
removed. Four drachms of “ Istin” was given to activate the bowel 
movement. 

On the fourth day some small pellets of faeces had been passed, 
but the wound discharge had a more disagreeable odour, and 
M. & B. 693 was substituted for the sulphanilamide, and the use of 
the gauze discontinued. 

It became obvious on the fifth day that parts of the muscular 
tissue were going to slough. M. & B. 693 with saline was again used 
as the dressing, and the drainage was , 

On the seventh and ninth days several pieces of sloughing debris 
were removed, and the dressings reverted to sulphanilamide and 
saline. The patient was brighter and the — much improved. 

About the thirteenth day a large slough was removed, and the 
wound appeared to be contracting well. It was dressed as before 
and sulphanilamide powder left to be dusted in daily. This was 
continued daily until the cavity closed up some eight to nine days 
later. 

The cow calved normally about four weeks after receiving the 
wound and about 14 days early. The calf was small and rather 
thin and weak, but after the first few days it began, and continued, 
to thrive well. 

When last seen on the occasion of the herd tuberculin test, some 
six weeks later, the skin wound had completely healed without a 
visible scar, but a rupture of 24 inches diameter existed in the 
abdominal muscles. The cow was milking well. 

It was hoped and expected that adhesion would occur between 
the rumen and abdominal wall surrounding the wound, which might 
localise the peritonitis and obviate the chances of permanent rup- 
ture. This did not happen, because the content of the rupture is 
not part of the rumen, and is very easily reduced. 


Discussion 


Dr. MONTGOMERIE enquired whether it was always wise to pack the wound. 

Mr. MAattHews asked whether the wound should not have been cleaned up 
first. to which Mr. INGRAM replied that had he done so he would have had to 
remove too much. 

Mr. Cuipperrietp: He had had a somewhat similar case in a cow where the 
penetration had been just behind the sternum. Part of the treatment had been 

e ad istration of sulphanil ide, with, he thought, good effect. 

Major OxspRING said it showed what cows could stand, and wondered what 
would have been the result had the patient been a horse. He had seen similar 
cases in cows which had recovered in presulphanilamide days. 

Capt. Gittarp: He had seen similar cases in horses where the peritoneum 
had been penetrated by foreign bodies, sometimes even the intestines had 
protruded as a result of the injury, and yet the animals had recovered. It 
depended on the resistance of the particular animal. 


ABSTRACTS 


[Brucellosis of Swine. 
gation. Cameron, H. S., and Cartson, P. A. 


vet. Res. §. 329-332. 

1l).—Studies on the Diagnostic Titre in the Ind . 

Cameron, H. S., and Cartson, P. A. (1944.) Amer. J. vet. Res. 

5. 333-336.] 

IL—-In pig raising, meat production is the ultimate objective. 
This fact, coupled with the prolific reproduction of this species, 
makes it possible to carry out eradication by segregation of poten- 
tial young breeding stock which have blood agglutinin titres of less 
than | in 25. 

In practice the original members of a herd are blood tested and if 
reactors are found the whole herd is treated as an infected unit. 
The young pigs are segregated from the infected stock at weaning; 
blood tests are carried out periodically and reactors removed. The 
foundation stock are culled as soon as is practicable. Rigid attention 


Blood Test and Segre- 
(1944.) Amer. J. 


- to isolation is necessary, however, and stress is laid on the fact 


that the competency and reliability of the pig attendants in this 
respect is more important than the excellence of the available 
housing and isolation. 

Details are given of the history of two herds where such a 
programme had been carried out. Four other herds are also men- 
tioned. Varying degrees of success were attained but control by 
segregation of the weaned pigs is worthy of further trial. 

Iil.—-It has been generally accepted that a titre of | in 25 indi- 
cates exposure to brucella infection but little is known of the 
significance of lower titres. 

A number of young pigs were infected orally. Their blood 


agglutination titres were followed at spaced intervals for approxi- 


mately three months and blood culture was attempted at the same 
time. 

The results indicate that pigs may become infected with Br. suis, 
show a transitory bacteraemia and yet fail to react at a serum 
dilution of 1 in 6-25. 

When these experimental findings are coupled with field observa- 
tions, the evidence suggests that a negative agglutination test at a 
dilution of | in 6-25 does not mean freedom from brucellosis in the 
individual pig in an affected herd. The titre should be interpreted 
with respect to the herd history. An initial titre of 1 in 6-25 is 
more dangerous than a receding one of | in 50. 

J.S.P. 


* * * 

[The Aromatic Diamidines in the Treatment of Trypanosomiasi 

end Carmicuaet, J. (1944.) J. comp. Path. 
bs -] 


Of the trypanosome infections of stock in Africa that due to 
T. congolense in cattle is the most intractable in treatment, and 
when Lourie and Yorke (Ann. Trop. Med. and Parasit. (1939.) 33. 
289 and 305) showed the activity of several compounds of the 
aromatic diamidine series against trypanosomes and piroplasms it 
was hoped that the answer to the problem was at hand. Khe piro- 

lasmoses were also to be considered as although a number of the 
infections respond to acaprin, trypan blue, etc., there is in most 
cases too small a margin between the toxic and therapeutic doses of 
the more effective compounds. 

In the present paper Carmichael reports results of the trial of five 
members of this series. 

4:4' Diamidino stilbene (M. & B. 744) was found the most active 
against T. congolense in as low a dose as 2:5 mg./kilo., temporarily 
sterilising the peripheral blood; relapses, however, soon occurred 
which could not be cleared up, and higher doses were toxic. Against 
Babesia canis in dogs this drug was effective, but alarming symptoms 
led to its early abandonment. 

4:4' Diamidino dimethyl stilbene (M. & B. 991) was reported in 
an earlier paper (Carmichael and Bell) to be active against T. congo- 
lense with too narrow a margin between therapeutic and toxic doses 
to justify its further use. 

4+:4' Diamidino diphenyl ether (M. & B. 736) or “ Phenamidine ” 
was tested against T. congolense in four cattle which relapsed seven 
to eleven days afterwards. 

In piroplasmosis of dogs (Babesia canis infection), however, it 
proved highly specific with low toxicity. The subcutaneous injec- 
tion of 10 mg./kg. was found to be an effective dose and double or 
treble this dose caused no marked reactions. Recently, a dihydroxy- 
ethanesulphonate has been produced which is more soluble and so 
can be injected in a smaller volume. Of 140 cases treated with this 
compound there were only four relapses which responded to treat- 
ment successfully. There were no deaths. 

4:4' Diamidino Diphenoxy Propane (M. & B. 782). The maximum 
tolerated dose (between 5 and 10 mg./kg.) failed to cure cattle of 
T. congolense infection and 10 mg./kg. was toxic. b 

For Babesia canis infection this compound has been superseded 
by Phenamidine which is more effective and less toxic. 

4:4' Diamidino diphenoxypentane (M. & B. 800) or “ Pentamidine.” 
In cattle 10 mg. and 15 mg.’kg. either failed to produce a cure of 
T. congolense infection or proved too toxic. Two cases of T. vivax 
also relapsed after treatment. A dose of 5 mg./kg. has prophylactic 
action against T. congolense for 24 hours, but not for 48 hours or 
longer. 

Carmichael concludes that the aromatic diamidines have not 
proved to be efficient in the treatment of animal trypanosomiasis | 
but in canine piroplasmosis due to Babesia canis provide the most 
effective treatment available. 188 


* * * 


(E iments on the Transmission to the Rabbit of the Virus of 
Pustular Dermatitis of Sheep. F. R. (1944) 
J. comp. Path, 54. 161-167. (6 refs.).] 

Virus from a lamb infected with clinical pustular dermatitis was 
transmitted by scarification to lambs using crude extract and Berke- 
feld filtrate. Two kids were also infected, the lesions being of 4 
more chronic type. The virus was passaged both with extract and 
filtrate 19 times in rabbits, though other laboratory animals were 
resistant. The incubation period in rabbits was reduced from 19 
days to seven days by passage. The duration of the disease was 
about seven weeks in rabbits and resembled the more chronic papil- 
lomatous form of the ovine disease. The evidence that the rabbit 
infection was not due to the stimulation of a latent virus was that 
lesions appeared simultaneously in three rabbits at the first trans- 
mission and a similar disease was produced in a rabbit with pustular 
dermatitis from another source. Neutralising antibodies in the sera 
of recovered lambs for the experimental virus have been demon- 
strated, but this aspect of the work is being continued. A.C 
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REVIEW 


[Modes of Spread of Streptococcus Agalactiae Infection in Dairy 
Herds. A Report on co-ordinated observations organised by the 
Agricultural Research Council of the United Kingdom. Imperial 
Bureau of Animal Health. Review Series, May, 1944, No. 2, pp. 27. 
Price 3s.] 

Studies were made on 20 herds, in various parts of the country, 
containing approximately 900 cows. At each examination one 
pooled milk a and one swab, which was used to swab each 
teat, were taken from every cow. Bacteriological methods speciall 
designed to detect small numbers of Str. agalactiae were employed, 
but it would obviously have been an advantage if the approximate 
number of bacteria had also been estimated. Six to 24 examina- 
tions were made of the various individual herds over periods of 
three to six months. In four of the herds there was no evidence of 
clinical mastitis and in most of the others the incidence was low. 

The results clearly showed that if milk samples and teat swabs are 
examined from all animals in an infected herd at weekly, or approxi- 
mately weekly intervals by the technique employed, the percentage of 
animals that, on one or more occasions, is found to harbour Str. 
agalactiae in either situation rises rapidly, and that within a few 
weeks or months it may reach, or approximate to, 100 per cent. 
There is no reasonable doubt that, if such examinations had been 
continued over a much longer period, Str. agalactiae would even- 
tually have been isolated from the teat and from the milk of every 
animal in every herd. Analogous observations have been recorded 
in investigations on the frequency of certain pathogenic bacgeria in 
the human nasopharynx. 

Positive teat swabs were obtained from 37:5 per cent. of 2,177 
cows giving positive milk samples, whereas only 14-6 per cent. of 3,599 
cows giving negative milk samples yielded positive teat swabs. The 
tables show that the teats were not regularly infected before the 
milk; the reverse was often true. 

Str. agalactiae was only isolated twice from in-calf heifers and not 
at all from heifer calves although many examinations were carried 
out. Str. agalactiae has seldom been isolated from any site in 
cattle other than the udder, but the present investigation showed 
that it was common on the hands of milkers and on objects in the 
cowshed. 

Of 1,977 samples of milk yielding Str. agalactiae 14-3 per cent. 
showed evidence of mastitis. Whereas of 3,460 samples from which 
Str. agalactiae were not isolated only 3-7 per cent. showed evidence 
of mastitis and the nature of the examination did not exclude the 
possibility that some of these clinical cases were due to other 
pathogens. 

As pointed out by the writers of this article, it should be clearly 
realised that “the frequent presence of Str. agalactiae in the milk, 
or on the teats, in the absence of clinical mastitis, is in no way 
inconsistent with the view that this organism is an important cause 
of the disease. It implies only that Str. agalactiae mastitis in cattle 
is one of those infections in which the normal carrier/case ratio is 
high, a state of affairs which is by no means unusual in epidemic 
diseases of men, animals or plants.” 

Taking all the evidence into consideration it would seem that if 
Str. agalactiae could be eliminated from the bovine udder and teats 
there would be no other source of infection and mastitis due to this 
organism would be eliminated. This task is difficult enough, but 
the authors point out that the prospect of controlling some other 
forms of mastitis is even less promising as, for instance, pyogenic 
staphylococci can be isolated from the human throat and hand. 
They omit to mention what is probably a more significant fact, 
namely, that all the organisms associated with the other common 
forms of mastitis can readily be isolated from the bovine tonsil and 
vagina. 

The publication under consideration is a valuable original contri- 
bution to our knowledge of mastitis. It is therefore a little sur- 
prising to find it published in the review series of the LB.A.H. It 
is dated May, 1944, and was received for review February, 1945. 
One wonders whether it would have been more convenient both for 
librarians and scientists if the work had been published in one of 
the readily accessible scientific journals. 


Weekiy Wispom 
Four Propositions in Medical Education 


“. . ~no youth worth anything is going to allow his mind to be 
shaped by anybody, though of course he may allow a few gifted 


people to facet it occasionally... .’—The Lancet. (A Running 
Commentary by Peripatetic Correspondents.) 1944, September 9th, 
p. 356. (Proposition No. 1.) 


Questions and Answers 


“* Questions and Answers '’ will be published on alternate weeks. 

The submission of questions for inclusion in this column will be welcomed: 
they can relate to any aspect of veterinary work. For purposes of record, each 
question is numbered, and those submitting questions are required to furnish 
(not for publication) name and address. 

Answers to readers’ queries represent exclusively the personal opinions of the 
writers, and criticism of the replies will be appreciated. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor. 


An Uncommon Disease of Dairy Cattle 


. LV.—Can you advise me of the cause of the following disease 
which I frequently experience in dairy cattle? When first called 
in I usually find the patient to be dull and off its food. There is a 
brownish membrane present on the muzzle, around the eyes, and 
sometimes on the teats and under-surface of the udder. The mem- 
brane becomes drier and harder and eventually falls off. A nasal 
discharge may be present. The patients seem to recover eventually 
without any special treatment and apart from becoming thin and 
the milk supply depreciating there appear to be no after effects of 
the disease. In particular the disease appears more prevalent in 
the spring and never does more than one animal in the herd appear 
to be affected. 

A.—-The ‘disease of dairy cattle’ described is known as photo- 
sensitisation. The condition is believed to be brought about by 
the ingestion of certain plants combined with the action of direct 
sunlight on unpigmented parts of the body in cattle probably 
possessing a certain physiological make-up. For the development 
of the condition it is necessary for both the above factors to be 
present and this explains why it is usual to find it only in isolated 
cases, although small outbreaks have been recorded. 

The plants incriminated include the following: red clover, Swedish 
clover, alfalfa, vetches, St. John’s wort, buckwheat, etc.. this 
country the condition is most commonly met with in May during 
the so-called ‘ honey-flow’ stage in clovers. Besides the sites men- 
tioned, white areas of the skin in affected Friesian or Guernsey 
cattle, for example, often become involved—so that when one passes 
the hand over the skin it is possible to appreciate the pigmented 
parts from the white areas with one’s eyes shut, by reason of the 
dermatitis present in the latter. 

Treatment consists in putting affected animals out of direct 
sunlight and if possible eliminating the incriminated plants from 
the diet. It is reported that the daily administration of treacle, 
also of sod. sal. and sod. bicarb. aa 2 02. b.i.d., hastens recovery. 


Stilboestrol for Induction of Lactation 


Q. LVI.—-Has the induction of lactation by implantation of stil- 
boestrol any real value in practice? 

A.--The answer is definitely * ves, in carefully selected cases.’ In 
the experience of the writer, stilboestrol implants in maiden heifers 
have proved much more satisfactory than in animals which have 
already had one calf. About 75 per cent. of the implanted heifers 
have given an economic milk yield, that is, they have reached and 
maintained for a period a yield of 20 to 30 Ib. It is particularly 
useful in heifers which it was intended should calve in time to 
produce winter milk but which for one reason or another have 
proved barren; if such animals are implanted early in September, 
they can be milked throughout the winter, the implant removed 
round about Christmas time, and the animals can then be bulled 
again to calve down at the back-end; many of these heifers hold 
to the first service a few weeks after the removal of the implant. 


Suitable Clothing for Pregnancy Diagnosis 


Q. LVI.—-What do you consider to be the most suitable type of 
clothing to use for routine pregnancy diagnosis? 


A. Without doubt the most suitable type of clothing for use in 
routine pregnancy diagnosis work is a waterproof gown, as manu- 
factured by Messrs. Ernest Draper, or the North British Rubber 
Company. This gown fastens at the back by means of tapes and 
has short sleeves with elastic edges. The gown should be of suffi- 
cient length to overlap the tops of the gum boots, but not so long 
that it touches the ground when the operator is stooping over a 
bucket. An almost indispensable adjunct is a rubber slip-on cuff 
as supplied by Messrs. Arnold & Sons, or The Holborn Surgical 
Company; this gives complete protection to the rubber sleeve of the 
mackintosh, thereby prolonging the life of the garment almost 
indefinitely. The rubber cuff, which is made in two sizes, can also 
be used independently. The writer also wears a_ sleeveless polo- 
necked pullover in cold weather, Shirts with short sleeves or detach- 
able sleeves are also an advantage. 
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Magnesium Sulphate for Grass Tetany 
Q. LVINI.—What dosage of magnesium sulphate may be used in 
the treatment of grass tetany? . 


A.—200 c.c. of a 25 per cent. solution of magnesium sulphate or 
4 oz. aa eg oe sulphate in | pint boiled water. 

Since there is not infrequently an associated hypocalcaemia, many 
veterinary surgeons give an injection of magnesium sulphate sub- 
cutaneously and an injection of calcium borogluconate intravenously 
or subcutaneously as a routine. 

The writer believes that Harvey of St. Columb was the first to 
draw attention to the beneficial effects of magnesium sulphate in 
cases of transit tetany. 
travelled by train. The condition has been recognised since in 
equines and ruminants. One report which the writer has at hand 
is by J. McConnachie Ingram and M. M. Murchison (Vet. Rec. 
No. 25, vol. 55, 251). 

The respondent knows of one veterinary practitioner whose prac- 
tice is divided by a range of hills, on one side of which mag. sulph. 
is the predominant factor, while on the other it is calcium. 

* * * * 


Preventive Measures Against Grass Sickness 


Q. LIX.—What, if any, preventive measures have been found of 
value against grass sickness? 


A.--A large number of preventive measures have been tried with- 
out success and at present no means of preventing the disease are 


known. 


Silk-worm Gut 


. LX.—What is the best medium to make silk-worm gut pliable 
and render it suitable for suturing surgical wounds and knotting? 


A.—The writer knows of no —_ means of making silk-worm 
gut more pliable. Undoubtedly boiling “ softens” it to some degree 
and this facilitates handling and makes knotting easier. At the 
present time greater use is being made of the plastic suture materials, 
e.g., nylon, to the exclusion of the more expensive silk-worm gut. 
Nylon is easier to use and the knots are more stable than those of 
silk-worm gut. A satisfactory method of knotting is that suggested 
by Haxton (1945, B.M.J., No. 4383). This consists of two single 
twist knots constituting a “granny” followed by a third single 


twist knot in the reverse direction. 
* * 


Tassels of the Goat 
. LXI.——-What is the arigin and function of the tassels of a goat 
and what duct, if any, is connected to them? 


A.—tThe tassels seen in goats on the lower side in the laryngeal 
region appear to have no special function but to be in the nature 
of a poorly differentiated secondary sexual characteristic. Although 
not found in all breeds they are found on both sexes. 

Histologically the tassels are composed of adipose tissue, sur- 
rounding a central, flattened, fibro-cartilagenous core, the external 
covering being an irregular layer of true skin. 

* * * * 
CorRESPONDENCE 
Occupational Dermatitis 

Sir,—As a sufterer from this.condition for some time, I should like 
to tell “ J. N.” of my treatment. 

Qriginally I used a 5 per cent. solution of sodii bicarb. as a lotion 
to allay the irritation. This 1 found most beneficial, which seems 
to indicate that the dermatitis is due to acidity. Now, however, I 
use Burroughs Wellcome’s “ Velufax” before and after removing 
the afterbirth and am practically clear of the trouble. 

If I do get a recurrence of the irritation, I apply “ Valderma” to 
my arm at night. This is a preparation which can be purchased at 
any chemists. 


Fairfield, Cockton Hill Road, 
Bishop Auckland. 


March \6th, 1945. 


Yours faithfully, 
MICHAEL SEARLE. 


Sir,—With reference to the question concerning occupational 
dermatitis in your issue of March 10th, my personal experience may 
be of value to your questioner. 

My arms become affected with this dermatitis whenever 1 make 
vaginal and uterine examinations of aborted and aborting cows; 
and I have found the following ointment to be very effective in 
the intense irritation : — 


Ung. Hydrarg. nit. dil. ... 
Ung. Picis. carb. ... 
Ung. Zinci ... 3ii 


He reported cases in ponies which had . 


the rash and then covered. 
As preventives, I have used the following preparations: Dettol 


The ointment is smeared thickly u 


obstetric cream, Dettol ointment, Parisepsin, Velufax. Dettol 
obstetric cream I found so painful to my arms that I abandoned its 
use immediately. 

Dettol ointment is thick and will adhere well to the arms as a 
protective and antiseptic covering. 

Parisepsin is in my opinion the most effective. It is rubbed well 
into the arms while still dry, and soap and water is then used in the 
normal manner as a lubricant. 

Velufax I have as yet been unable to put to sufficient trial. but 
it would ap to be removed from the arms too quickly, and as 
it cannot be rubbed into the arms to the same extent as Parisepsin, 
I prefer this latter. 

All these preparations and, in particular, Parisepsin, are effective 
deodorants. 


1, St. Cross Road, Winchester. 
March 17th, 1945. 
“ Beta Haemolytic Streptococcus Infection of Dogs” 


Sir,—The recent correspondence in your columns respecting mor- 
tality in young puppies occurring within a few days of birth, 
reminds me that I first drew attention to the prevalence of this 
condition in an article published in The Veterinary Record some 
20 or more years ago, under the heading ‘“ Pneumo-enteritis in 
Puppies.”* The malady has been rediscovered on several occasions 
since that date, but my own original conclusions, based on clinical 
experience, have not varied a great deal with the passage of time. 

n the article I pointed out that infection originates and persists 
in the dam and that a large proportion of each litter die within 
three days following birth, the characteristic features being that 
the puppies, usually fat at birth, refuse to suckle, become cold and 
cry constantly with a sound resembling the wailing of seagulls. I 
expressed the opinion that a uterine infection is carried by any 
bitch puppy which survives and that her puppies, too, die off in their 
turn until eventually the particular strain becomes extinct. There 
is some evidence that the stud dog may convey infection from one 
bitch to another. . 

In my- article I pointed out that the onset of symptoms in the 
puppies of an infected bitch may be prevented by injecting each 
member of the litter, subcutaneously, immediately after birth, with 
from 2 to 5 c.c. of the blood of the mother, preferably citrated. Of re- 
cent years I have found that injection of the bitch at three intervals 
during her pregnancy with the canine Beta haemolytic streptococcus 
vaccine supplied by Dr. Tom Hare reduces the mortality rate in 
the puppies, but I prefer to supplement this treatment with intensive 
dosage of the bitch with sulphapyridine for three days preceding 
the expected date of parturition and I follow this up by agers 
each puppy, as soon as possible after birth, subcutaneously, wit 
from } to 2 c.c. of May & Baker's soluseptasine. 

The results of this treatment have been very satisfactory. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. H. Smyrue. 


_ Yours faithfully, 
R. F. G. SANDERCOCK. 


45, St. James’ Street, Nottingham. 
March 24th, 1945. 


Sir,—It was somewhat alarming to read that your respondent to 
the above question absolves the Beta haemolytic streptococcus trom 
any danger, except in acute infections. It was even more alarming 
to see that same paragraph reproduced in Our Dogs as the authori- 
tative veterinary opinion on the subject, with additional comment 
by the lay editor condemning Beta haemolytic streptococcus infec- 
tion as non-existent. 

Thanks to the pioneer work of Dr. ‘Tom Hare (the authority on 
the Beta haemolytic streptococcus) many chronic complaints have 
now been found due to Beta haemolytic streptococcus infection; and 
following stock or autogenous Beta haemolytic streptococcus vaccine 
therapy, these various diseases have been cured. 

In chronic cases of nephritis, eczema, rheumatism, abortion in 
bitches and also mastitis in cattle (all confirmed as being due to 
Beta haemolytic streptococcus by a ee I have had success 
applying Beta haemolytic streptococcus stock or autogenous vaccine 
therapy only. This would seem to prove the danger of the chronic 
infections of Beta haemolytic streptococcus and the inaccuracy of 
the statement that Beta haemolytic streptococcus is of no great 
danger. 

Would it not be to the copiagers of us all if an authority such 
as Dr. ‘Tom Hare were asked to publish a report on Beta haemolytic 
streptococcus infection in this journal? I feel sure that the Editorial 
Committee would gladly find space and welcome such an important 
and valuable contribution. 

Yours faithfully, 
“ Ovaria,” St. Austell, Cornwall. Rosert S. Townson. 

March 25th, 1945. 

* March 24th, 1928. 
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Removal of the Vermiform Appendix of the Ram and its 
Influence on Fertility 


Sir—In The Veterinary Record, Vol. 57, No. 2, p. 19, a correspon- 
dent enquires if there is any evidence to show the effect of the 
removal of the vermiform appendix on the fertility of the ram. 
Reference to the results of its removal will be found in 17th Report 
of the Director of Veterinary Services and Animal Industry, Union 
of South Africa, p. 670, August, 1931. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun QUINLAN, 
Assistant Director of Veterinary Services, 
Union of South Africa. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for inclusion 
in these columns. 


Diary of Events 

April 1lth—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., 36, 
Gordon Square, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. 

April 11th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

April 12th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council Meetings. 

April 13th—Meeting of the North Wales Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Llangollen, 2.30 p.m. 

April 18th.—Meeting of the Section of Comparative Medicine, Royal 
Society of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W.1, 2 for 
2.15 p.m. 

April 20th.—Annual Meeting of the Mid-West Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Bristol (Royal Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 

April 20th.—Meeting of the Sussex Division, N.V.M.A., at Brighton 
(Old Ship Hotel), 2.15 p.m. (Luncheon, | 

April 25th.—N.V.M.A. Sub-committee on First Aid Handbook, 36, 
Gordon Square, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. 

April 26th——N.V.M.A. Committees at 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1: 
Loveday Report, 10 a.m.; Finance and General Pur- 

ses, 12 noon; Joint Veterinary Officers and Public 
ealth and Parliamentary, 3 p.m. 

April 27th—N.V.M.A. Organising Committee, 36, Gordon Square, 
W.C.1, 10 a.m.; Meeting of Council, N.V.M.A., at 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W.1, 11 a.m. 

April 27th.—Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, N.V.M.A., at the 
University, Leeds, 3 p.m. 

April 28th.—Annual General Meetin 
inary Inspectors, .Royal 
Square), W.C.1, 2 p.m. 

May 8th.—R.C.V.S. Council Elections—last day for nominations. 

May 22nd.—R.C.V.S, Council Election—Voting Papers issued. 

May seat eg Council Election—Voting Papers to be re- 
turned. 

June 5th.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting. 

June 6th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council Meetings. 

* 


Roll of Honour 
Lieut. Micuaet Atwyn Howe tt, R.E.M.E. 


The deep sympathy of her colleagues in the profession will be 
extended to Mrs. M. A. Howell (Deborah Howell, M.R.c.v.s.) in the 
death of her husband, Lieut. Michael Alwyn Howell (Rosenbluth), 
R.E.M.E., son of Dr. and Mrs. Rosenbluth, who died in hospital on 
March 16th, 1945, as the result of an accident in Italy. 

* * * * 
R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


McCartin, M., Dublin. Graduated Dublin, December 14th, 1915. 
Died March 10th, 1945. 

Murray-Jones, Frederick, B.v.sc., L.v.sc. (Melb.), Lt.-Col. A.A.V.C., 
51, Ord Street, W. Perth, Australia. Graduated London, December 
llth, 1919. Died August 16th, 1944. 

Pures, E. Augustus, Capt. late R.A.V.C., Mallow, Co. Cork. 
Graduated Dublin, December 13th, 1906. Died March 6th, 1945. 

Stewart, William Hamilton. Graduated Edinburgh July, 1935. 
Died February 22nd, 1945. 

Mr. W. H. Srewart, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. William Hamilton Stewart, whose death we record above with 
much regret, practised at Birmingham prior to joining the Veter- 
inary Staff of the Ministry of Agriculture, Northern Ireland, in 1938. 

For some years he represented that staff on the Committee of the 
Professional and Technical Officers’ Association and this year was 
elected Vice-Chairman. : 

A. fellow member of the Ministry's staff writes: “ His genial 
nature, outstanding personality and literary ability made him many 
friends amongst the general public as well as amongst his colleagues, 
and enhanced in no small measure the dignity of his profession.” 

Sincere sympathy is extended to his young wife and baby girl. 


of the Association of Veter- 
otel, Woburn Place (Russell 


PERSONAL 
Births.—Bowman.—On March 27th, 1945, at 4, Finchale Road, 
Durham, to Susan, wife of R. W. Bowman, B.sc., M.R.C.V.S.—a son. 


Cocksurn.—On March 10th, 1945, at the Fielding Johnson Private 
Hospital, Leicester, to Mary, wife of R. S. Cockburn, M.R.c.v.s., 
Coalville, Leics.—a daughter. 

Smrson.—On March 8th, 1945, to Joan, wife of J. W. Simpson— 
a son. 


Marriage-—Watson—Younc.—At Orwell Parish Church, Milna- 
thort, Kinross-shire, on March 14th, 1945, John Forrest Watson, 
M.R.C.V.S., only son of Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Watson, Stane, Shotts, 
Lanarkshire, to Georgina Ogilvy Young, second daughter of the 
late W. S. Young, of Mawcarse, and of Mrs. Young. 


Death.—Trvue, Margaret Grace. — Killed on duty in Southern 
England, by enemy action, during March, 1945. Mother of John 
True, M.r.c.v.s. Aged 65 years. 

We record above, with much regret, the death of Mrs. True by 
enemy action and, on behalf of his colleagues in the profession, 
wish to extend deep sympathy with Mr. John True in his bereave- 
ment. 

* * * * * 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 

Swine Fever 
Lodge Farm, Dunton, Biggleswade (Mar. 
27th). 

Bute.—Piggery within Convent Grounds, Barone Road, Rothesay 
(Mar. 27th). ; 

Cambridgeshire.—Chalk Farm, Bottisham, Cambridge (Mar. 31st). 

Devonshire.—East Mildon Farm, Oakford, Tiverton (Mar. 28th); 
Rook Park, Chumleigh (Mar. 31st). 

Gloucestershire—Woodlands Farm, 
(Mar. 26th). 

Herts.—Offley Holes’ Farm, Preston, Hitchin (Mar. 27th). 

Kent.—Glebelands, Murston Vicarage, Murston, Sittingbourne 
(Mar. 26th). 

Leicestershire—24, Broughton Road, Croft, Leicester (Mar. 28th). 

Lincolnshire.-Spotted Lodge, Bucknall, Lincoln (Mar. 31st). 

Stirlingshire.—Old Mill, Letham Pitt, Letham, Stirling (Mar. 31st). 

Suffolk.—Lothingland House Piggery, Oulton, Lowestoft (Mar. 
26th); Angel Bakery, Norwich Road, Earl Stonham, Woodbridge 
(Mar. 3lst). 

West Lothian.—Borristoun House, Boness (Mar. 31st). 

Yorks.—2, Rose Avenue, Balby, Doncaster (Mar. 26th); Molletts 
Field, Cemetery Road, York (Mar. 27th); Leys Lane, Hollym, 
Withernsea (Mar. 31st). 


Chedworth, Cheltenham 


* 
COLONIAL MEDICAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


The Colonial Office announces that the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and the Medical Research Council have jointly created a 
Colonial Medical Research Committee to advise them on medical 
research for the benefit of colonial territories. 7 

The Chairman is Sir Edward Mellanby, F.x.s., Secretary of the 
Medical Research Council, and the members are: Colonel J. S. K. 
Boyd, R.A.M.C.; Professor P. A. Buxton, F.R.s., Professor of Ento- 
mology, London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine; Dr. 
A. N. Drury, F.r.s., Director of the Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine; Brigadier N. Hamilton Fairley, F.r.s.; Dr. W. H. Kauntze, 
Chief Medical Adviser to the Secretary of State for the Colonies; 
Professor B. G. MacGraith, Professor gf Tropical Medicine at the 
Liverpol School of Tropical Medicine; Dr. B. S. Plati, Director of the 
Human Nutrition Research Unit, Medical Research Council; and 
Major-General Sir John Taylor, p.s.o., M.D. 

The Secretary of the Committee is Dr. F. Hawking, of the National 
Institute for Medical Research, Medical Research Council. 

* * * * * 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
views of the writer only and must not be taken as expressing the opinion or 
having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 
on Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 


* * * * * 


VETERINARY EDUCATION 


Sir—A “ monumental ” surprise has been sprung by the publica- 
tion in to-day’s Veterinary Record of an inspired memorandum to 
the R.C.V.S. sponsored by five young members and signed by some 
415 others. By their own admission in the covering letter you 
publish, this memorandum was carefully “cooked” as regards the 
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1 who were asked to inscribe their signatures. The explana- 
tion as to why the whole profession was not asked is feeble and 
just won’t hold water. Even then it would be interesting to know 
the number who were approached but refused to sign. 

In my submission the “ group within the profession” well knew 
that the bulk of our members view with grave suspicion the surren- 
der of one iota of the rights of our parent body. Under the subtle 
guise of improved education and mental outlook, etc., the thin end 
of the wedge is being inserted which if allowed to go on unchecked 
will end in the severance of that composite body which most of us 
have been proud to belong to. I purposely say “most” of us, as 
judging from correspondence in your columns, there are some who 
are ashamed to. be known as veterinary surgeons. I submit, Sir, 
with much confidence, that if a referendum of the entire profession 
were to be taken on the single issue of the retention or otherwise 
of the cherished “ One-Portal System” the vote would be over- 
whelmingly in favour of the former. If I am right in this then | 
consider an attempt is being made in certain quarters to jockey us 
into a false conception of the implications at stake. 

I heard it stated fairly recently at a veterinary meeting by a 
member prominent in the political arena, that a proposition has 
been mooted whereby the State would acquire all existing country 
practices and the present owners would presumably become servants 
of the State. I mention this as showing the general drift of things 
and the impossibility of knowing where it will all end if once we 
start surrendering our rights. It will be a sorry day for the pro- 
fession, and incidentally for the agriculturist, if some such scheme 
ever comes to pass. Yield an inch now and soon we will be bound 
hand and foot to the chariot wheel of Bureaucracy, and what 
freedom of action we still retain will have gone. I would therefore 
suggest to all members to think well before supporting, as they are 
requested to do, a memorandum which from its very inception will 
not appear any too hygienic to the ordinary man or woman. One 
thing it has done, however, is to give us some little knowledge of 
what many of us have long wished to know, namely, the people 
who are behind this attempt to improve us willy-nilly. A certain 
German ex-house painter is now realising his error in t direction. 

It is to be noted that the Council, R.C.V.S., has already opened 
up negotiations and it is up to us as members of a profession with 
the motto on our crest of “ Vis unita fortior” loyally to support it 
in whatever decisions it arrives at, whether these decisions are to 
our personal way of thinking or not. And this without attempting 
to embarrass it with doubtful memoranda. 

I for one trust the Council will be able to arrive at an agreement 
which will give us as a profession at least some of the suggested 
educational improvements, whilst retaining all its rights and privi- 


leges. 


Veterinary Infirmary, 
63, Derngate, Northampton. 
March 24th, 1945. 


Sir,—I was astonished to see in the Record for March 26th a 
memorandum on veterinary education addressed to the R.C.V.S. 

I am not a politician, veterinary or otherwise, but I had been 
under the impression that the views of the profession on the Loveday 
Report (having been sought through the usual democratic channels) 
have been given, and indicate that while not being adverse to a 
consideration of university participation in veterinary education, 
they are decidedly against any surrendering of the one-portal ¢ystem. 

It would now appear that a hard core of a recalcitrant minority 
are not prepared to accept the wishes of the majority, it almost 
seems as if they regard the majority as not being competent to 
express the views of the profession. I suggest this because, after 
reading the memorandum, I formed the opinion that its sponsors 
are so desirous of the reflected glory (if any) of universities that 
they would offer up the body corporate saying “take us, on your 
own terms if necessary, but you must take us.” In other words, 
they are throwing us at the universities; they will surrender to the 
universities the identity and individuality of the profession and its 
distinctive one-portal system; they will give up the substance for 
the shadow. There will be no need for the universities to offer 
anything in return, they will be able to take us for what we are. 

the R.C.V.S. will attach no undue importance to this 
memorandum and will consider the subject dispassionately in the 
light of the majority views of the profession. 

It is easy to collect signatures for petitions; they are often col- 
lected at street corners and carry little weight; if anyone asks me 
to sign an appeal for sun helmets for Eskimos I will do it to get 
rid of them. 

I do not think that the profession is adverse to a closer association 
with universities. I do not suggest that radical changes are not 
necessary in our present educational system, autre temps autre 
moeurs. But I do suggest that any such association must leave 
inviolable or even strengthen our control of the profession. 

There should be no need for us slavishly to follow in the footsteps 


Yours faithfully, 
J. J. Dunvopr. 


of other professions, etc., and surrender our liberty to the univer- 
sities. It the universities are prepared to meet us (it they are not 
then it means tnat they are soieiy acquisitive) and experiment with 
a new kind o1 association, then 1 see no reason why we could not 
enjoy ail the ciaimed but problematical advantages and still retain 
control of our own affairs. 

There is a grave danger that university schools will lead to a 
division of the protession into a superior éute occupying all the sate 
salaried jobs and others who will be stock inspectors and removers 
of placentae. O tempora! O mores! 

1 am not certain that the diehard advocates of university affiliation 
are not influenced by an interiority compiex; a degree does not 
make the individual, it is the individual who makes the degree. 
Clothes do not make the man. Let us beware of that war-tume 
mentality that contemptuously condemns the labours of our fathers 
and glibiy promises brave new worlds. 

1 am not yet convinced of the desirability of uniyersity affiliation. 
A profession is what its members make it and the key is finance. 
Let the Government give us adequate and unstinted financial sup- 
port; we could then attract the right students and could build an 
edifice, perfect in its parts, with its own strong individuality and 
the envy of the world. 

Let us not cry “ Ichabod.” 

Yours faithfully, 
Charmwood, Farnborough, Kent. R. C. U. Fisuer. 
March 26th, 1945. 
* * * 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND VETERINARY EDUCATION 


Sir,—The memo. on the above in the current issue of the Record 
is full of special pleadings and sophistries. It invites us as a 
profession to first surrender, in advance, our impregnable position 
granted by Charter and Act of Parliament. Having done so, we 
are then to supplicate some university or other and beg to be given 
some place, quite undefined, in the scheme of teaching in veterinary 
medicine and surgery by ourselves, as the memo. states. 

We are to accept, without question, that which a university court 
offers. These le, who are in the main unaware of the activities 
of the veterinary profession (the words of the memo.) are to be given 
carte blanche. 

Should our profession accede to the propositions of the memo. 
we would thereby proclaim our unfitness to administrate and 
govern ourselves. 

The Minister of Agriculture, having recalled the Loveday Com- 
mittee and having received the second report, has asked the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons together with certain universities to 
a conference, which has taken place. What has transpireé at the 
conference is unknown to me, but the author or authors of this 
precious memo. may have information, and if so we would all be 
pleased to hear them on such. 

Is it certain that we are wanted within the portals of a university ? 
The recommendation of the Loveday Committee that a university 
cannot be expected to prepare students for their degree, unless that 
degree carries with it the right to automatic registration to practise 
the art and science is not acceptable to us as a profession. 

Poverty is no crime, and our profession must not be penalised for 
the neglect of the Governments of the past. 

If circumstances have now taught the necessary lessons to 
authority, and means are now about to be made available, who has 
any right to the handling of these means but those who have, in 
the lean years, made the best that was possible. 

Our independence to us is vital, for the farming community essen- 
tial, and for the nation providential. 

May we never be parties to the liquidation of our profession to a 
mistaken conception of what a university is. 

This memo. is pursuing phantoms, blowing bubbles, and wishfully 
thinking of Professors’ posts. 

Stand fast by the Charter and Act of Parliament, lay your terms 
down, keep what is yours as a sacred trust, and carry on. 

Yours faithfully, 


Llanelly. J. Hin. 


March 25th, 1945. 
* * + * + 
“EMINENT VETERINARY CLINICIANS OF THE PAST” 


Sir,-In the course of his very excellent address published in 
The Veterinary Record for March 3rd, Dr. J. T. Edwards has made 
an historical error, which I am sure was an oversight. 

This occurs in the following sentence: “ Towards the end of the 
seventh century A.D., during the period of the Crusades.” 

The Crusades started in 1096-99, ending with the eighth in 
1270-71, without securing and retaining the sole military objective 
namely, Jerusalem. 
Yours faithfully, 

J. F. D. 


“ Rothiemurchus,” 
St. Cross, Winchester. 
March 27th, 1945. 
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